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FR aneway BEATING 


One of the lesser-known ceremonies connected with Railways is that of beating about the bushes. It 


ABOUT THE BUSHES! 


takes place in a workshop when an engine, which has done good service, has become too loose in the 
joints. It is then necessary to replace the worn metal at the joints with something called a ‘bush’. 
The new bush must be extremely hard; it must be of first-class quality, and very highly finished This 
is where the ceremony of beating about begins. But it is on/y a ceremony nowadays because, a long 
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time ago, railway companies, like so many other businesses, 
found the answer complete in Steel Tubes. Steel tubes again! 
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tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way. = HOWELL & CO LTD 
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INSIDE THE FUSELAGE OF A COASTAL COMMAND FPLYING-BOAT, 
<BELOW) MEMBERS OF THE CREW OFF DUTY. 
torpedoed vessels. In 
the Battle of the Atlantic the duties of the Coastal Command are_especially 
An American-built Coastal Command ‘“ Catalina”’ flying-boat routed 
four enemy aircraft off Gibraltar on June 15. (Fox.) 


GUARDING THE ATLANTIC APPROACHES: 
SHOWING AIR GUNNBRS AT THEIR STATIONS, AND 
is a description that May justly be used of the R.A.F, 
meMbers of which—hailing from all 
miles since the outbreak onerous. 
for signs Of U-boats | and damaged 


“ Paladins of the air” or enemy surface craft, or for crews adrift from 
Coastal Command flying personnel, the 
parts of the Empire—have flown many aillions of 
of war, escorting Allietl shipping and SCouring the Ocean 
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GERMAN POCKET-BATTLESHIP CRIPPLED—DARINGL 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN Bry, 
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“THERE'S A COLUMN OF WATER!” THESE PIVE WORDS YELLED BY-HIS REAR GUNNER TOLD THE BEAUFORT'S PILOT 


Another of Germany's pocket - battleships—the ‘‘ Lutzow,” or the ‘* Admiral 
Scheer ’’—has been crippled, by torpedoing from the air off the Norwegian coast. 
Following a report from a patrolling Blenheim aircraft that an enemy battle- 
ship, escorted by a number of destroyers, had been sighted off the southern 
coast of Norway, a striking force was dispatched by the Coastal Command, and 
in the early hours of June 13 (to quote the Air Ministry report) ‘‘ the battleship, 
then off Egersynd. was hit by a torpedo from a Beaufort aircraft. Dense clouds 


| 
| 


of white smoke rose from the vessel and prevented accurate observation by other 
aircraft of the results of their attacks.” There was no doubt of the success 
of the attack by the leading Beaufort, which was piloted by a flight-sergeant 
from Coventry, whose navigator was a sergeant from Saskatchewan. Graphically 
describing his successful attack, the pilot said, ‘‘ The enemy force was in a clear 
patch of weather. The pocket-battleship was in the middle, with one destroyer 
immediately ahead and two on either side. It was fairly light—you could seé 
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GRINEAU, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 
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OFF NORWAY. 


'HAT HIS BRILLIANTLY CONCEIVED AND EXECUTED TORPEDO ATTACK HAD FURTHER MAIMED GERMANY’S SEA STRENGTH. 


' 


for several miles—and we flew in at right angles across the stern of the battle- 
ship. Then we made a right-about turn and came back at her broadside, less 
than -100 ft. high. I had to skid the aircraft round the stern of one of the 
destroyers to get into position to drop the torpedo. I let the torpedo go just 
after we had passed the destroyer ...a few seconds later my rear gunner 
yelled, ‘ There’s a column of water!’ As I turned the aircraft to look back 
I coulda see a great patch of white foam against the ship and a dense cloud of 


dirty white smoke amidsnips.’’ This is the dramatic moment portrayed by our 
special artist, grey smoke belching upwards and blending with the grey light 
of dawn. ... This brilliant action serves to draw attention once more to the 
efficiency of the Coastal Command patrolling aircraft and the deadly power of 
our torpedo-carrying ‘planes, while the fact that the Germans should risk another 
large battleship so soon after the loss of the ‘‘ Bismarck” tells its own story 
of the desperate anxiety of the enemy to cut our Atlantic lifeline. 
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MASSED NAZI INVADING AIRCRAFT WRECKED AT MALEME. 


ete. 
THE CAPTURE OF MALEME AIR- 
FIELD BY MASSED DIVE-BOMBING 
AND THE LANDING OF HUNDREDS 
OF NAZI “ ju-52’S”’ TOWING 
GLIDERS: THE FIRST ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF ENEMY AIR- 
CRAFT, MANY BEING ENTIRELY 
WRECKED. 


ALEME AIRFIELD, ad- 
ia joining the sea, was the 
main focus of the German air 
invasion of Crete from May 20, 
when hordes of enemy dive- 
bombers, followed Ly parachute- 
carrying aircraft, and then by 
** Ju-52’s”’ hauling gliders, first 
began the battle in which the 
British and Greeks, without 
adequate air and anti-aircraft 
support, were finally defeated. 
On May 28 Cairo estimated 
that the Nazis had used 1200 
** Junkers 52’s” to carry troops 
to the island, and that they 
were landing at the rate of one 
per minute. The gliders they 
towed were said to hold from 
four to six men apiece, and 
each * Junker” towed four in 
line astern. On May 30 the 
enemy, regardless of their very 
heavy losses, were putting down 
troop-carriers as thick and fast 
as ever at Maleme, the whole 
campaign being canalised at 
this airfield. Thousands of 
troops were landed,’ mainly by 
troop-carriers. A Cairo high 
R.A.F. officer on June 1 put 
the German losses of aircraft 
at hundreds, with a high per- 
centage of troop-carriers. Very 
many crashed on mountains or ; ; 
hills and were dead or dying “, , . Bae F, agp 
on landing, and the Fleet shot 
down so many that in the fierce 
battle they could not be counted. 


~ 


ANOTHER ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF MALEME AIRFIELD, SHOWING BOMB DAMAGE AND “ JU-52’s,"” SOME OF WHICH ARE SEEN canst ANDI 
IN THE ADJOINING FIELDS. MACHINES ON THE GROUND ARE WRECKED. (British Official Photographs.) 
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AST week on this page I tried to show how, at 
what well may prove to be an historic turning- 
point in the war, the conflict between Germany and 
ourselves has taken on a clearly defined and almost 
circumscribed course. It is one which is in keeping 
with the supreme period of all our greatest wars. 
We are on the Fabian defensive—which is not, it 
should be noted, a supine and passive defensive 
smacking of defeatism and the Maginot Line, but an 
alert, confident and even virulent one. In this, for 
the time being, we have no choice, which is as well, 
for it saves us from the danger of mistaking the road 
to victory—a danger to which, being a fighting rather 
than a military nation, we are peculiarly prone. We 
are standing back on our guard, albeit well on our 
toes: an attitude which is the traditional embodi- 
ment of a Briton in recoil. Ona 
wider field we stand where we 
stood last August. We are not 
wasting vitality and man-power 
by premature lunges beyond our 
reach on continental ground where 
yur adversary is still at an over- 
whelming advantage. On the con- 
trary, we are waiting on strong 
and favouring ground of our own, 
ready to knock him back into the 
ontinent which he has enslaved 
as soon as he emerges from it. 


Our part at this juncture is 
dictated by our circumstances 
ind character. So, happily for 
us and the future of humanity, 
is that of our opponents. For 
the Nazi cannot with safety sit 
back and wait for us to attack. 
He must take and sustain the 
offensive even if the offensive is 
the losing card. So far, with one 
exception, he has always attacked 
on ground which gave him an 
overwhelming advantage. He had 
it in Czechoslovakia, in Poland, 
in Norway, in Holland, Belgium 
and France, in Greece. He even 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


We do not underrate—we are fools if we do—his 
will and power to do so. The speed, tenacity and 
originality of his attack on Crete show what the 
Nazi is ready to dare and do in his attempt to smash 
through the lines that encircle him. But Crete, 
though a heavy loss for us—heaviest of all in the sacri- 
fice it demanded of our hard-pressed Navy—was no 
part of those lines, only an outlying bastion. Its 
military service to our cause, like that of Greece 
itself, was a delaying one: their defence gave us and 
our industrial ally, the U.S.A., a few more precious 
weeks of machine- and armament-making in which 
to recover the leeway of lost years. It is easy to 
argue that we should never have attempted to defend 
Crete, still less Greece, when the geography of the 
air made it impossible for our fighters to protect our 








had it in Crete, though here his 





men and ships. Such arguments, moral considerations 
apart, ignore the fact that in battle time is often 
the deciSive factor. The side that is weakest at the 
moment but Potentially strongest in the future must 
be prepared to sacrifice blood and treasure to gain 
time, Again and again in her history Britain has 
done so. The farm at Hougemont was not the ideal 
spot irom which to defend the ridge of Waterloo. 
But the bloodstained hours under its shot-torn walls 
became sheet gain as the shadows lengthened and 
Blucher’s Prussians begam to press on the French 
right. So the brave men from Australia, New Zealand 
and the homeland who gave their lives in the mountains 
above Marathon and on the barren Cretan hills died 
to redeem the hours the unthinking democracies lost 
in the day Of ease and imagined security. They 
bought, thovgh at a grievous 
price, future victory. The silent, 
patient civilian folk in London, 
Bristol, Coventry, Plymouth, 
Southampton, Sheffield, Ports- 
mouth and Merseyside who carried 
on amid the ruins of their homes 
and altars have fulfilled the same 
vital and noble function. They 
have fought a delayifig action until 
the British and American big 
bombers were Teady to hit back. 
Our propaganda has never made 
this clear enough. 


The climax Of that grim, seem- 
ingly losing phase of battle is now 
probably over. The struggle is 
about to enter on 4 more intense 
petiod. The German must now 
face the Open hill and storm the 
entrenched ridge itself. He must 
invade this island, master Our com- 
mand of the seas, or break out of 
Europe into Asia and Africa 
through the Middle East. The 
Battle of the Atlantic now waging 
is the anSwer to the Second, while 
to achieve either the first or 





the last Hitler’s mem must fight 


THE MEETING OF THE VICHY GOVERNMENT, AFTER THE DARLAN-HITLER TALKS, WHICH APPROVED under the same disadvantage 
advantage was more doubtful, HITLER’S TERMS FOR “ COLLABORATION ”: (L. TO R.) GENERAL HUNTZIGER, WAR MINISTER, M. JOSEPH that ours fought Under In Nor- 
and may possibly, though I BARTHELEMY, MINISTER OF JUSTICE ; MARSHAL PETAIN, M. HENRI MOYSSET, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF way, Belgium, France and Greece: 

: : ; JICE- : cNC [OU R } " ; i$ BOUTHILLIER iINANCE INISTER. i 
think improbably, have been VICE-PRESIDENCY OF COUNCIL, ADMIRAL DARLAN, AND M. YVES BOUTHILLIER, FINANCE M 


contributed to by some neglect of 
our own earlier chances. The exception was the 
Battle of England’”’ last summer, when in the skies 
above our southern counties the enemy found him- 
elf operating far from his own and close to our 
fighter air bases. He then discovered for himself the 
painful difference between leaping on a herd of goats 
in the open plain and attacking a lion in his den. 
It will be remembered that after a few weeks he 
abandoned the daylight offensive for a less exposed 
form of warfare. He took to bombing civilians by night. 


Yet attack the Nazi must. In little more than a 
year he has conquered and virtually enslaved all 
urope save for the Iberian peninsula and the 
Kussian marches. But Europe is not enough for him. 
0 narrow a lebensraum cannot content him; he is 
ike a rat which has eaten some burning, urgent 
oison : he must seek water, expand or die. He must 
esume the attack, not now against continental neigh- 
bours with beckoning plains and crowded cities con- 
eniently adjacent to his own aerodromes and Panzer 


bases, but against the tough, outer-world empire 
vhich, like Napoleon, he recognises as his ultimate 
enemy. For that Empire encircles his new and ill- 


gotten European dominion in a far more real way 
than ever Frenchman, Czech and Pole encircled the 
lative Teuton homeland. It encloses it with the 
‘army of unalterable law ’’: law that has been out- 
raged and must be avenged and enforced. There 
lies, for all his seeming strength and omnipotence, 
the German’s terrible dilemma. He must break out, 
T, aS the ingrowing pressure of Britain, Canada, 


\ustralia, New Zealand, the Africas, India and Burma 
ind their mighty American arsenal reaches its 


nevitable climax, go under. And the road to that 
reedom—the freedom of the tiger—lies across the 
istoric fighting-grounds of Englishmen: the sea and 
the desert. Can he cross them ? 





AFTER THE VICHY “ SELL-OUT” 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL AND MINISTER FOR MARINE, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND _ INTERIOR, CONVERSING WITH 
GENERAL HUNTZIGER (RIGHT) AND M. YVES BOUTHILLIER. 


In return for the offer of certain concessions, including “ free corre- 
spondence by postcards between occupied and unoccupied France ”’ 

and travel thereunto “in the event of serious illness or death of near 
relatives,” and the reduction of the daily cost of occupation “ from 
400,000,000 francs to 300,000,000 francs,”” the Vichy Cabinet meeting 
on May 14, under the presidency of Marshal Petain, unanimously 
approved Germany’s terms for “ collaboration ” after a Statement 
by Admiral Darlan on his negotiations and his visit to Hitler. 

Photographs oy Associated Press. 


: ADMIRAL DARLAN, VICE- 


that is, without the protection 
of their Own fighter aircraft and 
Subject to the ceaseless attack Of ours, For the 
range of fighter aircraft is governed by geography, 
and in the next stage of his advamce, whether 
towards Cairo Or London, geography will no 
longer be the German’s friend, but his” enemy. 
Provided that we have taken our hard-earned lessons 
to heart, and have behind our defeNSive Positions 
Plenty of fighter aerodromes, theMSelves strongly pro- 
tected by fighters and ground defences, we Ought to 
make that Change of terrain Overwhelmingly expensive 
and perhaps disastrous to the en¢my. For we shall 
be fighting him at last on equal terms. 


And if the enemy shirks the issue? The question 
s: cam he afford to? If he could win the Battle of 
the Atlantic, as he so confidently boasts in his broad- 
Casts, he WOuld have no need to take that fatal lunge 
across sea 2nd desert. But to win the Battle of the 
Atlantic he has first to beat the British Navy, and 
No man has ever Vet succeeded in Going that. Every- 
thing points to an early blow against our encircling 
lines across and beyOmd the Mediterranean, where 
Wavell, standing in the high boots Of Wellington, 
guards the English tradition and the world’s freedom. 
It is true that to achieve his end Hitler may attempt 
to encircle Our Position or take it in the rear, either 
by striking through Russia or Spaim at Iran or 
MorCco oF by Calling in the Japanese against Our 
comMunications in the Pacific amd Indian Oceans. 
That he May strike either at, or with the possible 
connivance of the Kremlin, through RuSsia is obvious 
enough : strategically this is now the only “‘ easy” 
road left to him. But such desperate steps cannot 
be taken Without evoking human and racial imponder- 
ables which may well benefit uS far More than the 
enemy. Hitler knows this, and his hour of decision 
is at hand. It is his fate to strike, and ours to resist 
and Strike back. 
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The panoramic relief diagram reproduced above provides a comprehensive bird's- 
eye view of the famous Egyptian city and port on whose fate in the critical 
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HE FOCUS OF FASCIST AMBITION AND NAZI AIR SAVAGERY. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET—NOW DIRECTLY MENACED BY AXIS WARPLANES 


lini was not so much Addis Ababa as Alexandria, where, it was said, a 
de squadron ”’ of Italian bomber pilots intended, in the event of hostilities 
Britain, to make the harbour untenable by the Mediterranean Fleet. But 
has found discretion the better part where attack on Egypt is concerned, 
ew raids on Alexandria before the overwhelming defeat of her Libyan 
s having effected no damage of any consequence. It has been left to the 
iffe, operating from newly-acquired airfields in Crete, to visit Alexandria 


OPERATING FROM CRETE AND LIBYA. 


with the heaviest raids she has suffered in the war—those of June 4, when 
150 were killed and 200 injured, and June 7-8, when 500 people lost their lives 
in the native quarters. The Egyptian Government, which has welcomed the 
British gift of £1,000,000 for the A.R.P. in Alexandria, Cairo and Delta towns, 
has protested to Italy and Germany against this savage raiding, which has 


occasioned a mass evacuation by Egyptians of the city, where schools have been 
converted into hospitals and to accommodate the homeless. 
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“I WAS ONE OF THEM”: 


HE coin of criticism, never perhaps entirely free 
from alloy, has been very much debased in our 

time. “Herr Schmidt has made an epoch-making 
contribution to the history of our troubled age,” 
““Monsieur Lebrun has ruthlessly torn the veil of 
hypocrisy from the sinister face of the French traitors,” 
and “ Miss Robinson has written a masterpiece almost 
equal to the masterpieces of Miss Grey and Miss 
Green,” are the sort of phrases which beset us on 
every hand. The result is that a critic who tries to 
keep his balance is at a loss for words when he en- 
counters a book which is truthful, readable, moving, 
graphic and amusing, but has no pretensions either to 
being sensationally revelatory or to 
being an enduring literary monument. 


Fie 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


knowing what the butchers have done with their 
homes and their families. 

Mr. Litynski is one; he doesn’t, in one sense, 
““make a song about it’’: in another he does—for 
there is a lyrical, cavalier air about his whole narra- 
tive. “I have made,” he says, “no attempt at 
propaganda of any kind.”’ That is true, but better 
propaganda than his book could not be conceived, 
for the example set by him and his fellow-exiles must 
be an inspiration to us all. For some years before 
the war broke out he was a journalist in Paris, know- 
ing quite well how the French and English politicians 
were deceiving themselves because they dared not 





By ZYGMUNT LITYNSKI.* 


He doesn’t indulge much in recriminations. | {e 
does suggest that the Germans might have crackod 
had the Allies launched an offensive on the Weste-n 
Front when the Huns went for Poland. ‘‘ Germany.” 
he says, “had neither masses of troops nor an . ir 
force on the Western Front.’’ But before long ¢ 
ceases to be a journalist or indulge in conjectu: 
He wanders vividly through the Balkans; then 
gets back to France and enlists as a private in 
Free Polish Forces; then, after many a strange <.- 
counter, he is shipped to Norway in a fleet wher: in 
the men are in different vessels from their ammunit 
and the animals in other vessels than their food aid 
there is a long delay in the Cly 
Arrived off the northern coasts of 





All I can say about this book with 
a cheap-jack, unrememberable title, 
by an author whose name (being 
Polish) is equally, to an Englishman, 
unrememberable, is that it is a 
remarkably good book, which makes 
one like the author and renews one’s 
love for and confidence in his 
perpetually-beleaguered nation, and 
that any reader of these lines, whether 
in England, Hankow or Boston, will 
enjoy it and be fortified by it. 

The war wafiders, and we should 
be perpetually reminded ‘that it 
began, rather tardily, and after we 
had allowed the Germans to rearm 
without rearming ourselves, over the 
Polish issue. The Germans, last time 
and this time, have talked about 
** encirclement.’’ Who on earth, before 
this war broke out, was thinking of 
taking away from them one acre of 
their soil? They were physically 
encircled ; so were Switzerland and 








Norway, -he and his _ fellows 
describes beautifully the Starkn: *s, 
cold and clean air of those latitucs) 
are shifted from place to pl 
never knowing the whys or wh 
fores of their moves. In Nor 
he fought, and gives us a 
panoramic view of all the fighti 
has anybody hitherto done just 
to the part that the Poles tool 
the Narvik affair? Then he 
his fellow-survivors came back 
France ; and he gives us a thril 
“escape story” of their wander 
on foot through conquered Fra 
when millions of refugees blocked + 
roads and a Pole might at y 
moment meet a German who might 
shoot him, and kind French peo) 
from aged countesses to poor farmer: 
hid and fed the ragged refugees at 
the risk of their own lives. 

He got back here and is serving 
confident that his country will 








Hungary and Czechoslovakia; that 
is a matter of geography. But 
the Poles were, and have always 


A SECTION OF THE POLISH ARMY GOING INTO ACTION IN NORWAY: A PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATING 
A PHASE OF ALLIED OPERATIONS IN 1940, OF WHICH A VIVID PERSONAL ACCOUNT IS GIVEN IN 


“*] WAS ONE OF THEM,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


one more resurrection. And Lon 
in the raids cheered this heir of 
inextinguishable race. ‘‘ Look we 




















POLISH TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO NORWAY IN MAY 1940, ON BOARD THE CHENONCEAU, 


A  20,000-TON MESSAGERIES MARITIMES LINER, WHOSE PRE-WAR RUN WAS BETWEEN “* CHENONCEAU ” EN ROUTE FOR NORWAY. 
MARSEILLES AND SINGAPORE. 
The “Chenonceau,” proceeding from Brest, left Greenock on May 1, 1940, carrying Polish troops for 


Norway, and crossed the Arctic Circle during the night of May 3-4. Describing the attack at midnight 
on May 27, when 5000 Germans in Narvik were attecked by 3000 Poles, the author writes: “ At the 
moment of attack the young Captain Zamoyski leapt with his men from out of their hiding-places 
Leading them rifle in hand, he started up the mountain-side like a flash of lightning, 


in the snow. 


been, encircled in a far different sense ; they were a 
civilised Christian people with barbarian Empires on 
either side of them determined to crush them and, if 
possible, to obliterate them. With justification, it has 
been said of late : ‘“‘ London can Take It ’’—as though 
anybody who knew the place or the people ever 
dreamt that it would fail to “ take it’’ even were 
“it’’ a great deal worse than it has been. But we 
should remember that Warsaw has “ taken it’’ over 
and over again; and that to-day, for all our perils, 
there are brave, exiled Poles fighting with our Armies, 
sailing with our Navies, flying with our airmen, with 
heads high and spirits gay, far from home and not 





*“I Was One of Them.” By Zygmunt Litynski. Translated 
from the French by Anna Maclaren. (Jonathan Cape; 10s. 6d.) 


” 


POLISH SOLDIERS, WEARING LIFEBELTS AND ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR MASCOT, ON BOARD 


M. LIPSKI, POLISH AMBASSADOR IN BERLIN F 


1932 UP TO THE OUTBREAK OF WAR, WAS A PRIVATE IN THE EXPEDITIONARY FO! 


face the facts. Even up to the last moment that was 
true : ‘‘ The points of view expressed by us journalists 
in the little restaurant of the rue du Montmartre on 
August 31st were held by many others. I ain con- 
vinced that the conflict was not by any means con- 
sidered inevitable at that time in the opinion of many 
Ministers, French, English and Polish included. They 
represented no small minority, but the great majority. 
England, France, and Poland had seen in all Ger- 
many’s preparations, in all her drum-thumping and 
trumpet-blowing, chiefly a ‘ war of nerves.’ To them 
it was a gigantic poker game. The overbidding on 
the part of the Allies was high. Neither England, 
France, nor Poland wanted another Munich. We 
called what we thought was the Nazi bluff; it was 
only then that the Allies realised the enormity of 
their mistake. The War was there, the real War.”’ 


the stiffness and cold of the long wait being forgotten. Firing short rounds, they proceeded { 
boulder to boulder with great rapidity, always higher up the mountain-side, gaining ground « 
minute, advancing nearer their goal through a lost world of grand mountains and snow vibrat 
with the salvoes from the British Navy.” These pictures, aptly illustrating M. Litynski’s descript 
of the voyageand the action at Narvik, were kindly supplied by the Polish Ministry of Informatior 


old man ; don’t forget the sight. Because what you s 
before you is one of the most splendid pages in histo1 
in a world run mad, under a sky red with fire, in tl 
air filled with the crash of explosions, crowned by 
halo of searchlights pointing skywards, London is ther: 
battling for the liberty of the world, for your freedom 
and mine too. Write that on your heart and 
remember, young veteran of Kutno and Narvik!” 
Things aren’t going too well at the moment, as I write 
and complacency must be avoided. But complacency 
is one thing and courage another; and from this repre 
sentation of that host of countries, jailed and gagged, 
whose National Anthems we hear on Sunday evenings 
over the wireless (and millions of their inhabitants, with 
the spies at the keyholes listen to them, too), we May 
draw draughts of courage. Sorely tried though we may 
be, we have not gone through such ordeals as these men 
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THE ALLIED ADVANCE IN SYRIA: DAMASCUS, TYRE AND SIDON. 














} SAID TO BE THE OLDEST CITY STILL INHABITED IN THE WORLD: A VIEW 








OF DAMASCUS, WHICH IS MENTIONED IN GENESIS. 


hd Man 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE CITY “OASIS” OF DAMASCUS, FROM ABOUT 4000 FT. 


Ponti 





‘NOTE THE BARE, LIME-STREAKED MOUNTAINS (BACKGROUND). (E.N.A.) 























DAMASCUS. 


Scale of 1: 290.000 
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TYRE, ONCE THE CAPITAL OF PHCENICIA, AND THE GREATEST PORT AND i 
WEALTHIEST CITY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, TO-DAY A MINOR PORT. (E.N.A.) 





A GENERAL VIEW OF SIDON, CAPTURED ON JUNE 15 AFTER SEVERE FIGHTING. *2 





IT "WAS THE GREAT METAL-MANUFACTURING CITY OF ANTIQUITY. (E.N.A.) 








As we go to press, Allied forces are reported to be closing in on Damascus, and 
it is believed that the city will shortly be surrounded. Kiswe, a key point eleven 
miles south of Damascus (see map, centre), is in our hands. During the night of 
June 14, the Vichy forces fell back from Sidon, 24 miles south of Beirut on the 
Lebanese coast, after stiff pressure from an Allied column and a twenty-four-hour 
pounding from the British Fleet lying off Sidon. Tyre, which offered little 


resistance, fell to Australian units in the coastal force in the early hours of tiie advance. 
Evacuation of both Damascus and Beirut are said to have been ordered by 
General Dentz. Damascus, the chief town of Syria, and reputed to be the oldest 
city in the world still inhabited, is situated on a vast desert plateau 2200 ft. above 
sea-level, where, intermingled with fields of wheat, barley and maize, are orchards of 
apricot, fig, pomegranate, pistachio and almond, with vineyards everywhere. 
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THE LAST TORPEDO, 
LAUNCHED FROM 
H.M. CRUISER 
** DORSETSHIRE, 
WHICH HAD THE 
HONOUR OF BEING 
ORDERED Fi) LY TO § 
SINK THE GERMAN 
GIANT BATTLESHIP 
ONE OF THE PAINT 
INGS BY MIDSHIPMAN 
J- BROOKS F THE 
** DORSETSHIRE.” 
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THE DRAMA 
OF THE 


“ BISMARCK’S ” 
LAST MOMENTS: 
PORTRAYED BY A 


MIDSHIPMAN ON 
H.M.S. “DORSETSHIRE.” 


DRAWN BY MIDSHIPMAN J. Brooks. 
WoRLD CopyRIGHT STRICTLY RESERVED. 





they are as much at home as on land. His eldest sister, Jean, 
is an officer in the W.R.N.S. Serving in H.M.S. ‘* Dorset- 
shire,” Brooks played a game part in the. ‘ Bismarck” 
action, helping to fire the torpedoes which sank her. After 
she turned turtle and disappeared, when the survivors 
were struggling in the heavy sea, he threw off his uniform 
and plunged in to help rescue a Nazi sailor who had four 
times caught hold of a life-line thrown down by. the cruiser 
and four times had to fall back exhausted in the water. 
A strong swimmer, Brooks caught hold of the sailor, but 
when he had clutched a life-line the heavy swell dashed them 
both against the side of the ship and they got separated. 
At this moment the “ Dorsetshire” got warning of lurking 
submarines and had to raise full steam away from the 
scene, so that the artist was compelled to climb aboard again. 
His picture showing the survivors in the sea, with the 
“ Dorsetshire’’ in the background, was painted from his 
vivid memory of the scene as he saw it from the water. 
Another shows the “ Bismarck” rapidly settling down 
after the “* Dorsetshire’ had fired her last torpedo, just 
before she sank. A word might be added here about the 
“ Rodney.” A naval officer afterwards described how, 
in the action, the ‘ Bismarck "’ chose ‘ Rodney’ as her 
target. ‘She made no bones about it but went straight 
for ‘Rodney.’ Her first salvo seemed to fall about 1000 
; yards short and her second straddled her. Then ‘ Rodney’ 
T TORPEDO, took certain measures which caused the third salvo to fall 
HED FROM over her." 
CRUISER } 
ETSHIRE,” (RiGHT.) “‘ BISMARCK” SURVIVORS, STRUGGLING IN THE 
HAD THE "HEAVY SWELL, ENDEAVOURING TO REACH THE “ DORSET- 
OF BEING § SHIRE,” WHOSE CREW HAVE LOWERED ROPES TO PULL 
FINALLY TO "ABOARD THOSE WHO CAN GRASP THEM. THE ARTIST 


E GERMAN § DIVED OVERBOARD ATTEMPTING TO SAVE LIFE. 
BATTLESHIP 


THE PAINT- § 
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JUST BEFORE THE FINAL PLUNGE. ON FIRE AMIDSHIPS, HER FIRE-TURRET’S GUNS COCKED UP OUT OF CONTROL, BOMBED AND TORPEDOED, MEN JUMP INTO THE SEA AS THE LEVIATHAN 
SHUDDERS BEFORE HER SUDDEN DISAPPEARANCE UNDER THE WATERS. 


inued above. 
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HE debate in the House of 
Commons which followed the 

loss of Crete was well balanced and 
constructive, though at moments un- 
real, because there are some reali- 
ties which it is difficult to discuss 
publicly in time of war. The Prime 
Minister’s defence of the decision to 
make a stand in force on Cretan soil 
was convincing. He admitted that a miscalculation had 
been made, but, with all the facts at his disposal, 
opined that the victory of the invaders had been a 
near thing. Various criticisms were made, various 
points were emphasized, various deductions were drawn 
from the amazing and tragic events of those twelve 
days, but it is probable that the minds of most of those 
who took part in or listened to the debate were fixed 
not so much on that beautiful mountainous island as 
upon the general conduct of the war in which it pro- 
vided so thrilling an episode. Did it reveal failings 
symptomatic of larger-scale weaknesses? Was the 
lack of co-ordination of the ait arm with those of the 
land and sea absolutely inevitable ? Could greater 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
PLANNING FOR VICTORY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Minister and Minister of Defence. It requires a channel 
or filter between it and the swarm of committees 
pullulating below. I once suggested that this per- 
manent planning committee, which would sift every 
long-term plan and consider its relation to every other 
plan as well as to the whole of the national economy, 
should be composed of the best representatives to be 
found of the three fighting services and of civil defence, 
industry, and labour. The chairman would be the 
ablest Minister who could be found for the task ; the 
name of Sir John Anderson suggests itself at the 
moment not merely because of ‘his ability but also 
because he is free from departmental work.: To keep 
the committee sufficiently small I have left out trade, 
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fighting services and_ industry, 
resulting in’ men being called up 
and subsequently released. Civil 
Defence is uncertain as to its 
position, and its leaders often 
protest in public that they are 
being denuded of men in key 
positions. Home Guard instructors 
are called up to go through the 
ranks. I am not suggesting that these evils 
are not remedied. They are, in fact, from time to 
time put right when they become too flagrant. 
Nor am I suggesting that any machinery would abolish 
them altogether, because I know that there is bound 
to be some friction, But there is far too much, and 
a great deal of it is avoidable. 
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THE ALLIED ADVANCE INTO SYRIA: A RELIEF 
on June 8, as any attempt to wage war with 


places severe fighting took place, 


foresight have availed to avoid the catastrophe ? Had 
we all tuned our spirits to the key of this war ? 

So far as one can see, there has been a considerable 
improvement in the general handling of our resources. 
Lord Woolton, Mr. Lyttleton, and Mr. Bevin may have 
made mistakes, but they and their professional advisers 
have shown a genuine comprehension of the meaning 
and of the needs of total war. Almost every service 
appears tosbe planning intelligently. The Navy, the 
Army, and the Air Force have able staffs which have 
ideas themselves and are receptive of ideas from out- 
side. But when one asks what is the machinery which 
co-ordinates all this planning, one is told of the War 
Cabinet and of countless committees. In my view, 
there are possibly too many committees, but yet there 
is one too few. It is a general planning committee. 
Oh, but, it will be retorted, that is the function of the 
War Cabinet. I think it is nothing of the kind. The 
War Cabinet is there to give decisions, perhaps to 
suggest plans, though J fancy that in point of fact 
these functions are largely in the hands of the Prime 
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orces has been 


shipping, finance, agriculture, propaganda, and foreign 
affairs, because on all these subjects and many others 
the committee would be able to obtain the best advice. 

If I am asked to prove the need for such machinery 
I will begin by glancing, not at the conduct of* warlike 
operations but at the organisation of supply. Here we 
have seen a state of affairs which is almost incredible 
after upwards of two years of war. Those responsible 
for the needs of the three Services have jumped each 
other’s claims and pinched each other’s alloys. There 
has been a scramble for factories, for skilled labour, 
for precision tools, for metals, for facilities for the 
training of labour, and for young people to train. There 
is at this moment notoriously a scramble—you can 
follow it in the daily Press—for youths at the public 
schools to prepare themselves for the more skilled 
and responsible junior posts in the fighting services : 
naval officers, officers and n.c.o. tank commanders in 
the Royal Armoured Corps, officers and pilot sergeants 
in the Royal Air Force, and technicians of various 
kinds. There is pull and counter-pull between the 





MAP OF THE LEBANON, FROM BEIRUT TO TYRE, OF THE LEBANON AND ANTI-LEBANON MOUNTAINS, INDICATIVE OF THE DIFFICULT TERRAIN 
COVERED IN THE MAIN MOVEMENT OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN THEIR ADVANCE FROM PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDANIA. 
Partly owing to the desire of the Allies not to regard the advance into Syria, which began at 2 am. 
the French unless they resisted, and partly to the 
considerable difficulties of the terrain, consisting mainly of mountains or hills, along which the French 
authorities had built very strong defences, the movement of the British and Allied F 
more slow than would have been otherwise the case. Gradually the French fell back, although in 
On June 12, Merj Uyum, the key strong-point of the Damascus 


(Map reproduced from Baedeker’s Guide.) 


defences, was captured and on the 15th Sidon, strongly defended, after bombardment by units of the 
Fleet aid bitter hand-to-hand conflict in the streets, with a threat to its flank, also fell, while the 
coastal advance on Beirut, General Dentz’s headquarters, was nearing this important city and port 
Marshal Pétain’s Government, which has protested through Madrid, was told by the British Govern 
ment plainly that the Allies based their, action on the facts of the case and not on theoretical con- 
siderations, and that the “ responsibility for consequences must rest with Marshal Pétain’s Government. 


Where the fighting services are concerned the 
greatest problem is obviously the relations between 
the Army and the R.A.F. The Admiralty may come 
into conflict with one or the other of these services, 
but it does not compete with them as directly as they 
compete with one another. The major factor in the 


_ Army -R.A.F. problem concerns our future conduct 


of the war on the broadest lines. Can we win this war 
by concentrating on the production: and importation 
of more and more and heavier and heavier bombers, 
to disrupt the whole economic life of Germany and of 
the countries, particularly France, which are assisting 
her warlike industries ? If we can, what is the mini- 
mum number of armoured divisions and air-borne 
divisions which we require to ensure the safety of 
these islands and of the Empire, and the maximum 
number which we can afford without hindering the 
R.A.F.’s expansion ? Production, personnel, shipping, 
and to some extent finance all enter into this problem, 
which is of the highest importance. Viewed from 
another aspect it takes this form: supposing that we 
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cannot afford to rule out of account the possibility of 
invasion of the Continent by land forces becoming 
desirable, can we still prepare for such an eventuality 
without prejudicing our bombing power ? 

That is indeed the major factor, but there is another 
only a degree less important. The Army does not 
compete only with the R.A.F. but also for the R.A.F. 
The Army requires aircraft co-operation in many 
ways: reconnaissance, artillery ranging, tactical 
bombing (including dive-bombing), troop transport, 
supply. The armoured division is peculiarly in need 
of such co-operation. It is not always realized that 
we could not carry out a single successful counter- 
attack against an invading force landed on these 
shores with the support of the Luftwaffe unless we on 
our side could provide the force ordered to make the 
counter-attack with a full measure of tactical support 
from the air. And the R.A.F. has still a long way to 
go before it acquires the material and the training of 
the Luftwaffe in such matters. We move forward in 
this direction, but by jerks. In the debate on Crete 
the Prime Minister stated that as a result of experience 
it had been decided to increase the air co-operation at 
the disposal of the Army. Yet this need was already 
well known. In our case this problem is accentuated 
by the vast extent of the Empire which we have to 
defend. We talk of the Empire’s resources, which 


and the Empire’s life and effort. The planning com- 
mittee of which I have spoken would represent a sort 
of switch-board which would enable all the information 
to be sorted and co-ordinated as it comes up, and all 
intentions and instructions to be carefully balanced 
and assessed before they are sent down. It would 
have no executive power whatsoever, but its views 
would have the prestige founded upon a scientific 
appreciation from which it would be impossible for 
any important consideration to be missing. Its advice 
might be turned down by the War Cabinet, or the 
Imperial War Cabinet, but there could be no question 
of turning it down because the following of that 
advice would conflict ii some unforeseen way with 
other plans. This must often be the case with advice 
tendered by single departments. It may be urged 
that something like this already happens. What 
actually, so far as my information goes, does happen 
is that a plan is suggested, perhaps to the Prime 
Minister, but I suspect more often byhim. It is then 
handed over to a committee to work out, and brought 
back to him in a finished state. But that, in fact, is 
not the same thing at all. It is purely ad hoc planning. 
Perhaps there are several such committees working at 
once. Who co-ordinates them? The Prime Minister, 
and not even he until their work is complete. He, in 
a word, instigates the plan, has it sifted in a very 


sul 


to such a committee would never have to restrain their 
imagination or cramp themselves with undue modesty, 
and could therefore give themselves the fullest possibie 
scope. If restraint or modesty, or indeed a firm 
warning against a particular scheme in any form, 
were necessary, they would come from outside. 

If you know a better hole go to it. I am not tied 
down to this precise type of mechanism, but I am 
convinced that something of the sort is urgently 
required. Again, as I said of the leaders of the Empire 
coming to take their place in our councils, I think 
that a new planning technique is inevitable. It will 
come, but it might come suddenly and violently, in 
the midst of a great military and political crisis, which 
would be unhappy ; and it might come too late, which 
would be a terrible disaster. The methods which 
suffice more or less in time of peace, which have even 
sufficed in older wars, are not suitable for the present 
emergency. We cannot go on in our usual illogical 
and empiric way in face of-the menace of total war 
without risking a frightful calamity. Public opinion, 
hardly moved by the collapse of France last year, is 
much more uneasy to-day, not because it has the 
slightest doubt of our capacity to win this war, but 
because it has a very serious doubt whether we are 
making the most of our resources. Public opinion is 
on the whole very sensible and intelligent, but even 
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THE HISTORIC GATHERING OF ALLIED STATESMEN AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE ON JUNE 12, BEING ADDRESSED BY MR. CHURCHILL, AT WHICH A RESOLUTION WAS PASSED DECLARING THAT 


THERE CAN BE NO SETTLED PEACE SO LONG AS FREE PEOPLES ARE 
The Prime Minister in a trenchant denunciation of the dictators and their works, in which he said, 
“Hitler will be blasted from the earth,” pledged the Governments | 
Colonies to fight till victory. This historic gathering, the first of such breadth and importance ever | 
held, was also addressed by General Sikorski (Poland), M. Lie (Norway), Dr. Gerbrandy (Netherlands), | 


are indeed immense, but so is the strain of defending 
it against Germany’s colossal strength and her central 
position. We have to tie down a larger proportion 
of our forces, both of the land and of the air, than 
Germany, because we cannot so easily or so swiftly 
switch them to and fro to meet new threats as they 
arise. For this reason it is necessary that the Empire 
should be more closely associated than at present 
with the conduct of the war. The Prime Minister 
has declared that the Imperial War Cabinet of the 
last war is not a possibility in this. It may be im- 
practicable as a permanency, but there seems nothing 
to prevent it meeting from time to time. Travel by 
air has greatly improved in the past twenty years. 
Mr. Menzies does not take long to reach London ; 
Field-Marshal Smuts would take no longer; and for 
Mr. Mackenzie King the journey is only a step. An 
Imperial War Cabinet meeting periodically would be 
invaluable. I am convinced that this is inevitable, 
but delay may be very dangerous. 

Nevertheless, as I said before, this seems to me 
to represent machinery for major decisions rather than 
for continuous planning. There all the threads should 
never be dropped or even slackened. These threads 
are rooted in the most diverse sections of the nation’s 


COERCED BY VIOLENCE INTO SUBMISSION 


| 
concerned, the Dominions, and | 


social security after the war. 


loose relation to other plans, judges it, orders its 
execution or postponement, and then, probably, if it 
is executed, presides over the conduct of the operation. 
These functions he combines with the leadership of the 
nation, in which he is supreme, and with the general 
control of his Cabinet, in which he is not always quite 
so successful. It is more than mortal man can hope 
to accomplish, and it is not scientific planning for the 
conduct of total war. 

It may be asked whether such a committee would 
itself insure that war planning was dynamic. The 
answer must be that it would not. But there is one 
ingenious expedient suggested in the writings of 
Lieut.-Colonel Clive Garsia—to which I believe I have 
previously alluded in these articles—which would 
help to attain that desirable end. It is the practice 
of aiming at the greatest possible results, of putting 
the objective beyond what seems possible of attain- 
ment, and then of devising every conceivable expedient 
to enable that goal to be reached after all. This leads 
to bold and imaginative schemes. Such schemes may 
have to be cut down; they will never have to be 
enlarged or made more daring. I believe that some- 
thing of the sort is practised by great American business 
firms. Services or departments submitting schemes 


TO DOMINATION BY GERMANY OR HER ASSOCIATES.., 


M. Pierlot (Belgium), M. Dupong (Luxembourg), Professor Cassin (Free French), M. Masaryk (Czecho- 

slovakia), M. Simopoulos (Greece), M. Soubbotitch (Yugoslavia), and Mr. Eden, all of whom expressed 

the determination to fight for final victory and to co-operate to the fullest degree in economic and 
(British Official Photograph.) 


if it were not I find the same opinion reflected in that 
smaller, inner public opinion where views are based 
on information not open to the ordinary man and 
woman. 

Even now I have left out one side of the question 
which may prove to be the most important of all, 
cohesion between this Empire and the United States. 
There are plenty of liaison officers of the highest class, 
but is there continuous co-partnership in plaxning ? 
We have heard of the United States as “‘ the arsenal 
of democracy.” If it is to be that then the connection 
between the United States and ourselves must be as 
close as that between our own arsenals and our fighting 
services. Everywhere. we look we find good fighters, 
good workers, good material, good brains ; but every- 
where also see avoidable waste due to the fact that all 
these assets are not fully co-ordinated after nearly 
two years of war. There is a great deal to be done, but 
I know of no more urgent or immediate task than this. 
And the strange thing—or perhaps not strange, because 
so typical of British mentality—is that it is infinitely 
easier than many other tasks which in the course of 
this war we have already taken in our stride and 
scarcely bother to congratulate upon 
accomplishing: 


ourselves 
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A TWO-DAY BATTLE AGAINST SUPPOSED STRONG “ENEMY” INVASION. 


DrAwn BY ovr SPecral War Artist, CaprAIN BryAN pe GriNEAU, aT RECENT ARMY EXERCISES. 
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THE ATTACKING INFANTRY Has REACHED A RIVER BANK AND THE POSITION IS BEING STUDIED BY THE CORPS COMMANDER. 
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REALISTIC siTUATIONS WERE A FRATURE of THE ABOVE ARMY EXERCISE, HELD UNDER’ THE AUSPICES OF THE NORTHERN COMMAND: A MOTOR-CYCLE “ RECCY’’ UNIT 
(SPECIAL RECONNALSSANCR TROOPS OF ARMOURED FORCE) OF THE INVADING ARMY REPORTS THAT HE HAS COME INTO CONTACT WITH DEFENCE OUTPOSTS, 


Lieut_.Generya] T. R. BastWood recently directed a large field exercise in which | at the end of the second day the fog of war had descended on the battle as 
some 70,000 troops engaged in 4 realistic battle Ower large areas in the north. | completely as it did in reality in France, because in the new warfare lines and 
As he wa5 former Directcr-Gemeral Of the Home Guard, these, as Might be expected, fronts have lost their meaning. It was (said “‘ The Times’’ special correspondent) 
played a4 prominent Part in the operations. When the exefCise Was called off | “the most thorough test that the Home Guard in the area had received, and 


[Continued opposite. 
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onlinued opposite. 
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THE HOME GUARD THOROUGHLY TESTED IN REALISTIC ARMY EXERCISES. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT Recent ARMY EXERCISES. 
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THE HOME GUARD RECEIVED A “ THOROUGH TEST"’ IN THE EXERCISE: ABOVE, CAPTURED ENEMY PATROLS AND SUSPECTS UNDER ARREST BEING SEARCHED AND INTERROGATED 
AT A HOME GUARD HEADQUARTERS, HAVING BEEN BROUGHT IN FROM A ROAD CHECK. THE HOME GUARD FREQUENTLY DELAYED THE ENEMY ADVANCE. 








" 2 3 = MARTHERA Conran y Pred.cesac 
Salis a con IAT. Ath IDENTIFICATION PAPERS PLEASE i 





“HALT! ALL IDENTIFICATION PAPERS.’’: ONE OF THE TASKS OF THE HOME GUARD WAS TO.STOP ALL CARS OR VEHICLES PROCEEDING THROUGH THE AREA AND SEARCH FOR 
FIFTH COLUMNISTS, ANY SUSPICIOUS PERSONS AND POSSIBLE DISGUISED ENEMY INFILTRATION, IN WHICH THEY PROVED HIGHLY SATISFACTORY. 


Continued.| . P re 

although they could hardly hold up the armoured force vehicles—soon they will in spite of the unreality of an umpires’ picture,’’ and several instances occurred where 
have more tank-fighting weapons of their own, and will thus be more completely the enemy, by sheer speed, caught the defence napping or not fully prepared. The 
a defence in depth—there were towns and villages in which they delayed the sketches by our special artist illustrate certain features of the exercise in question, 


infantry for hours on end. The speed of the armoured fotce was a vivid lesson one of several such published in previous issues ot ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” 
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THE LINK BETWEEN_-ARMY AND AIR CO-OPERATION IN ACTIOn 
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AIR RECONNAISSANCE IN MILITARY OPERATIONS DURING RECENT ARMY EXERCISES: THE A.LL.O. TAKING ARMY INST] 


An important feature in Army exercises is, of course, co-operation between the 
air and the ground forces. In the recent exercises, held under the auspices of 
Lieut.-General T. R. Eastwood, Commander-in-Chief in the North, the’ defenders, 
though weaker in men and armoured vehicles, held an advantage in air power. 
Our artist’s drawing, made from sketches on the spot, represents a busy scene 
at the caravan mobile headquarters of an Air Intelligence Liaison Officer, thus 


| 
| 


providing the link between the Army and co-operating aeroplanes, known 4s 
A.I.L.0. At this landing-field, utilised by an Army Co-operation Squadron or 
squadrons, are seen Westland ‘‘ Lysanders"’ on reconnaissance duty. The me, b..O% 
an Army officer, has his headquarters in a mobile type of caravan called a 
** trailer ’’ (left) fitted with wireless, where are received all the reports from th 
pilots respecting the movements of the troops, direction of artiltery fire, etc. 
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ION| MOBILE H.Q. OF AN ARMY-AIR INTELLIGENCE LIAISON OFFICER. 
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RMY INSTRICTIONS AND RECEBIVING REPORTS FROM PILOTS. A BUSY 


known aS ff} The A.I.L.0., seen standing inside the trailer, on the wireless telephone, is 
juadron OF | receiving instructions from the ground forces as to what information they require 
e A.I.L.O., from the air arm and reports back to them all information obtained from 
called 4 pilots in the air and_ their logs on landing. Outside the trailer stands the 
s from th °perational board giving duty details of the squadrons’ movements. Near by a 
fire, etc. Pilot about to take off is receiving instructions from an Air Force Intelligence 


SCENE OF THE CENTRE OF COMMUNICATIONS AT WORK. 


Officer, while another is approaching to report. On the right an Army despatch 
rider has arrived with information, and others await orders for their particular 
units. Beyond these is another trailer allotted to resting pilots, ready to take the air, 
whilst other *“‘ Lysanders”’ are taking off. It will be recalled that in the debate 
on Crete, the Prime Minister said that he regarded Army and Air co-operation 
as of ‘“‘ the utmost consequence,” and it would be increased. 
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NT 
GERMAN PARATROOPS LANDING IN CRETE WHILE THE FLYING § 
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BELCHING FLAME AND SMOKE, A GERMAN TROOP-CARRIER ROARS TO ITS DOOM OVER 4 
CRETE DURING THE ATTACK ON HERAKLION AERODROME. 


mee, 


$ A FEW SECONDS LATER: THE 'PLANE HAS CRASHED AND, DRIFTING DOWN THI 


UGH 
THE FUNERAL PYRE OF smMOKE ARE TWO PARACHUTES. 
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ANOTHER TWIN-ENGINED TROOP-CARRIER CRASHES ON THE BELEAGUERED ISLAND. Fi 
PARATROOPS WERE DROPPED AFTER MACHINE-GUN AND BOMBING ATTACKS. 
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GERMAN 'PLANES~ONE MORTALLY HiT—UNLOAD PARACHUTE CARGOES 
F THE MULTIPLE -cANOPIED PARACHUTE USED FOR HEAVY EQUIPMI 
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THE AFTERMATH : 





z, 
BRITISH TROOPS ON THEIR SAFE ARRIVAL IN EGYPT HASTEN TO SEND REASSURING < 
MESSAGES TO THEIR RELATIVES AND FRIENDS AT HOME. 
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ONE OF THE COURAGEOUS CIVILIAN INHABITANTS OF CRETE COMES 


as 


i* WITH THE BRITISH TROOPS ON THEIR ARRIVAL ON EGYPTIAN 50! 
Ks 








The broad outline of the Battle of Crete is known to the world, but details the troop-carrying aircraft followed in, @scorted by more bombers. 
and photographs are now adding to this story, in which are blended horror 


Paract 
troops, of whom 60 tO 70 Per cént. Were Shot before reaching the gre 
and glory. Our photographs are chiefly of the German attack on Heraklion were then dropped. Apart from the Paratroops themselves. much mate 
aerodrome, near Candia. German bombing ‘planes were followed by Messer- was dropped separately, and specially large parachutes in clusters were 
schmitt fighter craft, which machine-gunned the defending forces from a low 
altitude. . Then, with the Messerschmitts still 


for the landing of machiné-guns on rubber-tyred 


patrolling the bombed area, cycles, and small motor - vehicles. 


trucks, field-guns, ™ot 
A telegram received in London from 
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PARACHUTES IN CLUSTERS 
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TROOP-CARRIERS CRASH EARTHWARDS IN SMOKE AND FLAME. 


ARE CARRYING HEAVY ARTICLES, SUCH AS FIELD GUNS AND SMALL MOTOR-VEHICLES. 


ccacceed 


SIXTY TO SEVENTY PER CENT. OF THE PARATROOPS WERE KILLED AND OTHERS MAIMED BEFORE REACHING THE GROUND BY THE WITHERING FIRE OF OUR TROOPS, 


Prime Minister of Greece, M. Tsouderos, gives further details of the historic 
struggle put up by the Greeks themselves in co-operation with our own 
troops. The telegram states that 15,000 Greeks, soldiers, sailors, airmen and 
police, together with’ Cretans of all ages who formed a militia, fought with 
deathless courage for the last bit of free Greek soil. In Canea, where the 
struggle was terrible and bloody, the Germans suffered (as elsewhere) enormous 


ee eee 


losses for their efforts. In one of many encounters, every. enemy para- 
chutist was exterminated, but 300 Cretans fell, and many were wounded. 
British officers relate that young militiamen of seventeen were using their arms 
like seasoned soldiers. One may well bear in mind the recent words of the 
Prime Minister: ‘‘ It will be found that this sombre, ferocious battle which 
was lost, was well worth fighting.” 
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BIRTHDAY HONOURS, 6 a 
AND OTHER LEADING PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK. 
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~ AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR PHILIP = 
JOUBERT DE LA FERTE. 
Appointed Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Coastal Command, in succession to 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, 
with rank of Temporary Air Chief Mar- 
Air Offi 
Force in 


os — 

“THE RT. HON. SIR MALCOLM = ( 
ROBERTSON, G.C.M.G. : 

Mr. Eden announced in the House « 

Commons on June 11 that, with his a; 

proval, Sir Malcolm Robertson, G.C.M.G 

M.P. for Mitcham, had been appoint 

Chairman of the British Council in su 

cession to the late Lord’Lloyd. Recent! 

*, advised on reform of Diplomatic Service. Z 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE KING OF GREECE FROM CRETE: THE GREEK ROYAL PARTY, WITH KING 
GEORGE poly rem FROM RIGHT), PHOTOGRAPHED IN A GARDEN IN EGYPT. 
Our photograph shows (I. to r.): Wing-Commander Kinatos, Chief of the Greek Air Force; M. Tsouderos, 
Prime Minister; Prince Peter, Major D. N. Levidis, C.V.O., 2nd Lieut. Ryan, Princess Marie of Greece, 
Prince George, the King of the Hellenes, and Colonel Blunt. The King and the royal party, after carrying 
out an arduous climb, eventually escaped from Crete on board a vessel proceeding to Egypt. 
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GENERAL LE GENTILHOMME. 
Free French general, wounded on the 
Syrian front during the bombing of 
a road by aircraft with Tricolour 
markings, his arm being broken. 
Operated on in a field ambulance, he 
returned to his headquarters phn 

only one day’s rest. 


~ COM. SIR CHARLES CRAVEN. =~ 
Civil Member for Development an { 
Production, Air Council, since 194( 
who has been appointed Controller 
Aircraft Production. Director 
Vickers, Ltd., member ‘of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping. Served European War, 1914-18 
ducated, Royal Naval College. 
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“THE REV. W. PENNINGTON- “; 2 SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, WHO HAS RETURNED = “4 MIDSHIPMAN J. BROOKS, OF H.M.S. ‘‘ DORSET- “=; * = MR. REGINALD EVES, R.A. 
BICKFORD. FROM MOSCOW FOR CONSULTATION. SHIRE,” MAKING A MODEL SHIP ON LEAVE. The well-known painter and por- : ( 
Rector of St. Clement Danes since Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P., British Ambassador to Midshipman Brooks, who helped to fire the torpedoes from traitist ; died June 13, aged sixty-five. 
1910 ; died June 12, aged sixty-six. Russia since 1940, recently returned from Moscow to H.M.S. “ Dorsetshire” which sank the “ Bismarck,” is Excelled in two widely differing 
“The final destruction of his church London by air via Stockhoim for consultation with the seen here while on leave at his Suffolk home, carving a branches of art—portraiture in oils 
(the restoration of which he was plan- Foreign Office and the War Cabinet. He is seen in our ship’s model from a block of wood. Reproductions of and water-colour landscape. Ap- 
ning) by enemy action was a tremen- . picture smilingly leaving the Foreign Office after his four paintings by him of the end of the “ Bismarck ” pointed an official war artist, 1940. 
dous blow,” stated “The Times,” consultation with Mr. Eden. He also saw Mr. Duff Cooper, appear on pages 798-799. He has also made an ice-yacht Entered Slade School, 1891 ; eiected 
-.. “ which may well have proved fatal.” 2 =. : Minister of Information. 2 * to sail on the Broads in winter. oe Royal Academician, 1939. P 
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4 THE RT. HON. R. B. BENNETT- “3 THE RT. HON. SIR W. A. GREENE. * 
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Z » FURS THE RT. HON. SIR R. VANSITTART. 7 THE RT. HON. A. V. ALEXANDER 
New Viscount. Formerly Prime New Baron. Master of the Rolls since 2 New Baron. Personal Assistant to the 2 New Baron. Lately Chief Diplomatic ¢ New Companion of Honour. First 
Minister of Canada, 1930-35; now 1937; previously Lord Justice of Ap- :: Prime Minister. Professor of Experi- 2 Adviser, Foreign Office, since 1938; ? Lord of the Admiralty since 1940; 
resident in England. Chairman of peal, 1935-37. Principal of Working 2: a Philosophy, Oxford, and Fel- previously Permanent Under-Secre- z and previously, 1929-31. M.P. for the 
Imperial Conference, Ottawa, 1932. Men’s College since 1936. Served Euro- = low of Wadham College, since 1919. 2 tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Hillsborough Division of Sheffield 
Previously Canadian Finance Minister pean War, 1914-17. Educated, West- E Educated at Darmstadt, Berlin Uni- 2 1930-38. Secretary to Earl Curzon, 1922-31, and since 1935. Secretary 
and Minister of Justice and Attorney- minster and Christ Church, Oxford. i: versity, and Paris. Served European 1920-24. Has served at Paris, ¢ of the Parliamentary Committee of 
General. Later, Canadian Director- Standing Counsel to Oxford University, Z War, 1914-18; Director Physical 2 Teheran, Cairo, and Stockholm. the Co-Operative Congress. Parly. Sec. 


General of National Service. Ji. 1926-35. Created Knight, 1935. 





.. Laboratory of R.A. F., Farnborough. Ai, Playwright and poet. Etonian. a to Board of Trade, 1924. 
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"4 SIR MILES W. LAMPSON, G.C.M.G. % THE HON. VINCENT MASSEY. td MISS MYRA HESS, C.B.E. FRANCIS D’ARCY COOPER, ESQ. 7 THE RT. HON. R. H. CROSS, M.-P. 
# New Privy Councillor. British Am- i2 New Privy Councillor. High Commis- New Dame of the British Empire New Baronet. Chairman of Lever New Baronet. British High Commis- 
; z bassador to Egypt and High Com- 22 sioner for Canada in the United King- “for services to music.” The dis- 3 Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., and sioner to Australia. Formerly Minister 
# missioner for the Sudan since 1936; 22 dom since 1935; previously H.M. tinguished pianist and founder of the 7 Chairman, Executive Committee of ? of Shipping since 1940; and of Econ- 
2 previously High Cormmissioner for 2 Conads an Minister to the U.S.A., {£2 wartime lunch-hour concerts at the 7 the Export Council, Board of Trade. # omic Warfare, 1939-40. Parliamentary 
¢ Egypt and the Sudan, 1934-36. i 1926-30. ‘President National Liberal #3 National Gallery, with the Director, 2 Member of the Royal Commission on # Secretary, Board of Trade, 1998-3? 
¢ British Minister to China, 1926-33. i Waleratia of Canada, 1932-35. Cana- #2 Sir Kenneth Clark. Played widely in i Industrial Population; Vice-Chair- ? Unionist M.P. for Rosendale, Lar . 
2 Acting British High Commissioner in : dian Delegate, League of Nations z Europe before the war, and. well : man of the Permanent Hope Com-  cashire, since 1931. Government 
2. Siberia, 1920. Educated, Eton. 22 Assembly. 1936. 7%known throughout musical circles.2% mittee. Served R.F.A. last War. 7 * Whip, 1985- 37. a : ‘ 
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June 21, 1941 


FAMOUS WARSHIPS 
NORWAY HONOURS 


MEET THEIR FATE; 
UNKNOWN BRITON. 











: sah Se ‘ “ : om as Mec ne 
H.M.S. “ LADYBIRD”: FAMOUS RIVER GUNBOAT SINKS, WITH GUNS BLAZING, AT 
TOBRUK. FOUR MEN REPORTED KILLED AND FOURTEEN WOUNDED IN THE ACTION. 


H.M.S. “ Ladybird,” a gunboat of 625 tons, was built during the last war and after its close 

was used on the Danube and the China station. Armed with two 6-in. guns she did most 

valuable service off the Libyan coasts during Wavell’s campaigns there. Her sinking in Tobruk 

harbour was due to German dive-bombers who, appearing out of the sunshine, rained down bombs, 
but the badly wounded men kept up their fire until ordered to abandon ship. (A.P) 


THE ‘“‘ TIGRE’”’ 


SCUTTLED OFF SAUDI ARABIA: THIS 


R.A.F. PICTURE SHOWS THE SUNK ITALIAN DESTROYER. 





**BRISTOL’’ BOEING FLYING-BOAT : BOUGHT BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT FROM 
PAN-AMERICAN AIRWAYS FOR MAINTENANCE OF ESSENTIAL AIR COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Bristol is the first of the three Boeing flying-boats to be handed over to British Airways 

to be used shortly on the West African route with occasional flights to U.S. Painted a slate blue and 

olive drab, with an Union Jack on each side of the hull, her four engines develop 6, h.p. The 

fuel tanks are enlarged, giving an estimated cruising radius of 4,700 miles. The other two flying-boats 
are to be called “ Berwick” and “ Bangor.” 





ANOTHER SCUTTLED DESTROYER: THE ‘‘ PANTERA” IN 
SHALLOW WATER. THE THIRD SHIP, “ LEONE,” WAS SUNK. 


Three Italian destroyers, the “Leone,” “Tigre,” and “ Pantera,” were hiding in Massawa harbour when the advance of Imperial 
troops forced them out to sea. The Royal Navy were, however, waiting for them, and the ‘‘ Leone” was sunk by naval aircraft- 
on April 1 and the other two, rather than fight, were scuttled by their crews off Saudi Arabia. Two days later the “Sauro” and 
the “Daniele Manin” were sunk by naval aircraft, bringing the total number of Italian destroyers sunk in the Red Sea to five in 

three days. A number of Italian prisoners of war from these ships were landed. 


(British Official.) 
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THE ‘“‘ NORTH CAROLINA,” 35,000 TONS, LEAVES. NEW YORK HARBOUR. 
} TO BE THE MOST POWERFUL BATTLESHIP AFLOAT. 

The “North Carolina,” newest of the U.S. battleships, was commissioned six months ahead of schedule 
at Brooklyn Navy Yard. Built at a cost of £17,500,000, she is the first battleship completed in the 


SHE 1S BELIEVED 


United States for eighteen years and the first of seventeen capital ships authorised. She is 704 ft. 
t. beam, which just allows her to pass through the 
nine 16-in. guns. (Fox.) 


long and has a 108- Panama Canal. She carries 





FAMOUS MONITOR SUNK OFF LIBYA: H.M.S. “‘ TERROR,” OF 7,200 TONS, WAS COMPLETED 
IN 1916 AND ARMED WITH TWO I5-IN. GUNS. 
H.M.S. “Terror,” a monitor with a great record in the last war, was attacked by a squadron of 
German ‘planes off Libya. Her guns put up such a tremendous barrage, that the Germans missed 
their target; the blast, however, of the near misses caused the “ Terror’’ to crumple up amidships. 
The crew were all saved. Besides her 15-in. rn the monitor carried eight 4-in., two 3-in. (anti- 
aircraft) and ten smaller guns. She did fine work in the Libyan advance. opical.) 
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FLYING WHITE HORSE SURVIVES NAZI BOMBING: THE 
FAMOUS CARVING AT ENTRANCE TO INNER TEMPLE HALL. 


In 1737, the Benchers employed Michale Rysbrack to carve a 
flying horse out of a block of the best white marble for £100. 
It was moved several times and its origins forgotten under succes- 
sive coats of paint; but in 1933 it was recogni as the work of 
‘Rysbrack. It has survived the recent devastation to the Temple. (C.P.) 
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NORWAY HONOURS UNKNOWN BRITISH PILOT: THE GRAVE, COVERED WITH FLOWERS 
AND SURMOUNTED BY A NORWEGIAN FLAG, LIES OEEP IN SNOW. 


The faithful citizens of Eergen, Norway, braving the wrath of Gestapo agents, continue to honour an 

unknown British pilot by placing masses of flowers on his grave. Right through the winter fresh 

tracks could be seen daily in the snow and the flowers were never allowed to wither. On May 17, 

Norway’s Independence Day, school children went in procession to the grave which, by the end of the 
day, was buried in flowers and Allied flags. 
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A SERGEANT OF ONE OF THE BRITISH UNITS STATIONED IN ICELAND 


A CLOSE-UP PICTURE OF A _ 6-IN. NAVAL GUN GUARDING THE COAST OF ICELAND. THE 
FLOODING SUNSHINE SUGGESTS THAT VOLCANIC 





ICELAND HAS BEEN MORE FORTUNATE 


IN 
ALTHOUGH SO NORTHERLY, THAN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


ITS SPRING WEATHER, 





FINDS DURING WORK ON A BUILDING SITE AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
HELPER IN A DIMINUTIVE YOUNG ICELANDER. 
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ANOTHER OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH DEPICTING PHASES OF EVERYDAY LIFE OF 
THE BRITISH TROOPS IN ICELAND: SHOWING 25-POUNDER FIELD GUNS OF A 
FIELD -BATTERY, R.A., IN POSITION. 


yr 


FIELD GUNS BEING TOWED ACROSS ROUGH COUNTRY 


INTO POSITION BY A 
MECHANISED HAULING UNIT CALLED “ 


THE QUAD,” WHICH HAS A WINCH ATTACH- 
MENT EXTENSIVELY USED FOR DRAGGING GUNS OUT OF DITCHES OR MUD. 

















TROOPS OF A WELL-KNOWN BRITISH INFANTRY REGIMENT ENGAGED ON CLIFF- i 
SCALING EXERCISES. THE ENORMOUS ROCKS, 


RECALLING EFFECTIVE OUTPOSTS 
ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER, 


PROVIDE FINE NATURAL PROTECTION. 
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A BRITISH TOMMY ON THE LOOK-OUT 


IN A REGION OF ICELAND WHERE THERE 
ARE MANY HOT SPRINGS. SOME 


IDEA OF THE SIZE OF THE SPOUTS CAN BE 
OBTAINED BY COMPARING THE HEIGHT OF THE SOLDIER TO THAT OF THE GEYSER. 





Not very much has been heard recently about the British troops in Iceland and 
these official pictures, therefore, showing various phases of the everyday life of 
the British garrison stationed there, are of special interest. In a leading article 
entitled ‘‘ An Outpost of the Front,” “‘ The Times ” stated on April 26 that our troops 
had succeeded in making themselves highly popular among most of the Icelanders, 
though these are a people of sturdily independent minds, liable to dislike the 


ted 


incursion of foreign troops of any kind. There were not many opportunities for 
recreation either for the body or mind, and special. efforts were required to help 
the troops to maintain moral. “ It is, in fact,” ‘“‘ The Times" added, “a lonely 
outpost, where only the qualities of the British soldier could fave kept his 
efficiency and spirit unimpaired.”” With the coming of summer, Iceland, however, offers 
many compensations in sport, shooting game and fishing. (British Official Photographs.) 
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WITH THE BRITISH GARRISON IN. ICELAND: PHASES OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 
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NAVAL OCCASIONS: WINGS AND SEA WARFARE; THE RIFLEMAN POSTMAN. 
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AMPHIBIAN ABOUT TO BE HOISTED AFTER A FLIGHT. (British Oficial.) 


Z % * 
TAKEN ON BOARD THE CRUISER H.M.S. “SHEFFIELD” IN MAY Ig41. A “ WALRUS din THE ‘‘WALRUS”” LIFTED UP BY THE DERRICK, AND JUST PRIOR TO BEING swunc 4 
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INBOARD. NOTE THE POWERFUL ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERY. (British Official.) 
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A REMARKABLE ACTION PICTURE SHOWING A PHasE OF THE WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. A BOMBING ATTACK IS BEING DELIVERED ON A WARSHIP BY ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 
MOVING AT HIGH SPEED AND SKILFULLY NAVIGATED, SHE HAS ELUDED THE ATTACK AND ALL THE BOMBS HAVE MISSED THEIR MARK. (Fox Photograph.) 
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Sea warfare has been revolutionised by aircraft—aircraft Working not only from 
aircraft-carriers, but individual warships, and two of our pictures show a ‘‘ Walrus” 
amphibian, used for patrol aNd recomnaissance Work, being hoisted aboard H.M.S. 
“ Sheffield.” Another angle of the air aNq sea war is provided by our dramatic 
Picture of four bombs missing a British Warship during operations in the Mediter- 
ranean. Skilled Navigation, Quite @part from anti-aircraft fire, Can do much to 
outwit air attacks of bombing cragt, but British torpedo-carrying ‘Planes have 











ONE DESTROYER COMMUNICATES WITy; ANOTHER ON THE HIGH SEAS BY SHOOTING = 
+ A LINE TO wHICH WIL, BE aTTACtED A spECRAL MESSAGE-BpaG. (British Official.) A 
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THE LINE HAS BEEN SECURED BETWEEN THE TWO SHIPS, AND THE BAG, CONTAINING 
IMPORTANT AND DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS, IS BEING HAULED ACROSS. (British Official.) 
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amply demonstrated the striking power of this particular weapon, and elsewhere is 
a drawing by our special artist of the. recent’ successful attack on a German 
pocket - battleship, a form of attack in which the Fleet Air Arm and the Coastal . 
Command have proved themselves more than a match for the enemy. Many are 
the Ways of communication by ships at sea—from flags to wireless—but when 
it comes to the swift transmission of important despatches or detailed plans, 
then the method illustrated above is extremely efficacious. 
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N one of the 
books to be 
noted this week comment is made on British lack of prevision 
in the conduct of affairs. 1 am reminded thereby of a letter 
from a friend in the book trade, whose losses through the 
blitz included the destruction of most of his private library. 
** One cannot regard the ruin of one’s long efforts with much 
equanimity,” he wrote, “ especially when it might have been 
prevented by very ordinary foresight.” Here, I think, he 
referred to the general course of our foreign policy since 1918. 
In war, too, it is essential to possess enough imagination to 
visualise future contingencies, but I should not say that we, 
as a nation, have a monopoly of shortsightedness. The 
French, for example, might have foreseen that the Maginot 
Line would be ineffective unless continued to the coast. 
Similar instances of inadequate preparation might be found 
in other countries overrun by the Nazi hordes. . 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


huge scale almost overnight, to meet the emergency of the 
air raids. By contrast he remarks on the delay iu providing 
adequate places of refuge. ‘* Nowhere,” he writes, “‘ except 
in the Liverpool Street tubes and the deep office basement 
did I see what-seemed to me really safe shelters. Nor did I 
see or hear of any concerted effort to dig or build deep 
shelters. ... There is in Britain this curious paradox : no one 
did anything but talk until the problem became acute, but 
when it did become acute, at precisely the point at which 
the acuteness would have panicked most people, the British 
have surprisingly settled down to solving it. They do not 
appear to have any capacity at all for foresight, for seeing 
the course of events a long way off and preparing for it. 
They must wait until the terrible things have actually 
happened before doing anything about it... . Nor will 
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in _— progress. 

Such a task is 

being performed very competently by a well-known military 
critic whose second instalment has just appeared under the 
title, “* From DuNKIRK TO BenGuazi.” By Strategicus. With 
7 Maps (Faber ; ros. 6d.). ‘* This book,” the author tells us 
“is a sequel to The War for World Power.” Referring to the 
R.A.F.’s historic victories over the German daylight Taiders 
last September, he continues : ‘‘ In the months it [the book] 
covers . . . was fought out the most novel battle in the 
history of the world, a long-drawn-out, skilful and most 
pitiless attack upon this country, by means of the weapon 
upon which the real architect of Germany’s armed might 
had lavished al ais great powers of organisation. . : 
When Hitler failed in his attempt to break the strength and 
spirit of Britain in the autumn, he saw the writing on the 
wall. He, or the brain that thinks, decides and ° organises 
for him, at once began to prepare an 





Regarding the Greeks, it might be 
supposed that, early in their campaign 
against Italy the possibility of an even- 
tual German attack and a ccpsequent 
evacuation could have been considered. 
The question would then be: “ Where 
do we go from here?” The answer 
would be “ Crete,” and the next question: 
** Is Crete sufficiently provided with aero- 
dromes ?”’ British forces had landed on 
that island, it will be recalled, soon after 
the Greek appeal for help, so the need 
for air bases must have been apparent 
then, if not before. Perhaps there was 
no time to construct them, or the country 
is too mountainous. Mr. Churchill said 
in the Crete debate that he could 
answer many questions on the battle, 
but that it was ‘impossible to fight 
battles in detail “‘ from Whitehall or the 
House of Commons.”’ At the moment of 
writing, however, it is a relief to learn 
that the defences of Cuprus are being 
strengthened. “‘ No loopholes will be 
left,” it is reported, “following the 
lessons learned in Crete.” 





The book mentioned at the beginning 
of this article is “ Report on ENGLAND.” 
By Ralph Ingersoll (Lane ; 7s. 6d.). Here 
we have the personal experiences and 
impressions of a friendly American 
observer who flew across the Atlantic to 
see for himself the wartime conditions 
prevailing in this country, and to study 
the behaviour of our people. Mr. Ingersoll 
is the editor of a New York evening 
paper, and he writes with all the vigour 
and sparhkie of a practised journalist. His 
picture of the English scene is frank, 
revealing and deeply sympathetic, and 
he pays the warmest tribute to the 
courage and endurance which he found 
among all classes of Londoners during 
the fierce ordeal of air raids. True to the 
proverb that birds of a feather flock 
together, he sought expert journalistic 
guidance to London’s air-raid shelters 
and Tube “ dormitories,” ircluding some 
which, at that time, were among the 
least satisfactory. Staying as he did at 
the Dorchester Hotel, he was also able 
to watch society life in the West End. 
In political circles he met and talked 
with various Cabinet Ministers, and his 
most important contact was an interview 
with Mr. Churchill at No. 10, Downing 
Street, of which he gives an interesting 
account. 





and troop-carrying aircraft. 


One chapter, which Mr. Ingersoll 
feels may disturb his’ compatriots in the 
States, should be carefully pondered there, with all 
its implications. It concerns aircraft production, and 
he points out that the American machines sent over 
here, up to the time of his arrival, were not strong 
enough in armament to compete with the best .British 
and German fighters and bombers, and so were ansuit- 
able for battle, though extremely useful for many other 
purposes, beautifully built, and easy to fly. “ The 
planes that Great Britain is producing for herself,” he 
writes, “ must still stand alone between civilisation 
and the Luftwaffe . .. unless and until Americans can 
produce a fighting aeroplane, the specifications of which 
I will presently describe.” Our air victories of last 
autumn, he thinks, will rank in historical renown with 
Waterloo or Gettysburg. While here he visited a number 
of Air Force stations, and of the R.A.F. as a whole he 
says: “ Its long-term planning and its efficiency are very 
convincing. My confidence that England can and will win 
is based in important part on my confidence that the R.A.F. 
can and will carry out its programme. Beyond the mass 
bombing of the German industrial plant lies the further 
dream : the dream that, with American production behind it 
and the whole Empire pfoducing pilots, the R.A.F. can move 
across the Channel to defeat the Luftwaffe on its own ground 
and gain real control of the air. When and as that day 
comes the show will be over.” 


In London Mr. Ingersoll was immensely impressed with 
the organisation of the fire-fighting services, expanded on a 


ying aeroplane aith detachable < 





A PROPHETIC DRAWING PUBLISHED IN “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF SEPT. 8, 1928, 
IN WHICH THE PRECISE CHARACTER OF AIR-BORNE INVASION IN A FUTURE WAR WAS MORE 
OR LESS ACCURATELY FORECAST BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


OUTBREAK OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR. 


The recent air-borne invasion of Crete and the imminence of the threat of a similar attack on Britain, 
lend special interest to this schematic drawing, in which our special artist, G 
shadowed in our issue of September 8, 1928, the probable nature of the use in a future war of parachutists 
: : of dropping paratroops has proved in the event 
to be different, the various stages depicted here of invasion by air have all been more or less accurately 
Photographs of air-borne descents on Greece and Crete appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Although the actual method 


ELEVEN YEARS BEFORE THE 


. H. Davis, presciently fore- 








A NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


Owing to the severe paper restrictions we have been 
reluctantly compelled to curtail supplies of “* The Illustrated 
London News” to newsagents. Consequently, newsagents 
have been unable to supply all of their customers, many of 
whom have taken this journal for a number of years. 

The Publisher is compiling a waiting list, and whenever 
copies become available he will arrange for them to be trans- 
ferred to those who, owing to the rationing, have been pre- 
vented from getting ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.”’ Mean- 
while, those readers who continue to receive their copies can 
greatly relieve the situation by sharing their “ Illustrated 
London News” with others less fortunate than themselves. 








there be deep shelters until the Germans drop many more of 
their very large bombs and there have been bad casualties. 
I came back in the plane with an American who had just 
come from Hamburg, and he told me that day and night the 
Germans were digging deep shelters for the residents— 
against the day when Britain has more planes with which to 
bomb. That is the German way.... It’s not the 
English way.” 


For purposes of reference and refreshment of memory, 
it is very useful to have the main events and movements of 
the war recorded and explained, at intervals, while it is still 


alternative plan. . . . The formidableness 
of Germany is shown by the rapidity with 
which Goring set himself to re-arm more 
quickly. It is this factor of time that poses 
the question—Will the United States be 
able to turn her industrial machine over 
to war production in time to provide us 
with greater numbers of aeroplanes of all 
sorts, and with sufficient destroyers and 
munitions before Hitler strikes again ? ” 


Other phases of the war described in 
the present volume are the battles after 
the Dunkirk evacuation, the surrender 


of France, naval events in the Mediter- 
ranean and our victorious air attack on 
the Italian Fleet at Taranto, German air 


raids on English cities and British air 
raids on Germany, the Italian invasion 
of Egypt and the Egyptian attitude of 
non-belligerence, and, finally, General 
Wavell’s triumph in Libya and Cyrenaica. 
The book also contains ‘references to 
Russian pressuré on Rumania and 
Bulgaria, Japan’s adhesion to the Axis 
Pact, General de Gaulle’s frustrated 
attempt at Dakar, and the beginnings of 
the Greco-Italian campaign. Regarding 
Italy’s invasion of Greece, the author 
writes: “ It seems that Mussolini really 
had expected there would be nothing 
beyond a formal resistance... . Greece 
was in deadly earnest, and within three 
days British aircraft were operating from 
Greek bases against the Italians, British 
mines were sown in the Gulfs of Patras 
and Corinth, thus effectively blocking 
these important waterways ; and British 
troops landed in Greece and were received 
with great enthusiasm. The Navy gave 
immediate support and in a few days 
British troops had landed in Crete.” 





Like every other military expert who 
touches on the subject, Strategicus 
emphasises the vital importance of speed 
in the production and despatch of 
American-made war machines and 
material. Since this book was written, 
of course, an immense impetus has been 
given to America’s effort by the spur of 
events and the driving power of President 
Roosevelt, but until his re-election to 
office, as the author recalls, things did 
not move so fast in the factories, though 
the United States gave Britain in- 
creasing sympathy. Writing of that time, 
Strategicus says : “* The necessary revolu- 


tion in production could not be counted 
upon to occur at once. Yet it was nothing 
less than the situation required. . . . The 


actual productive capacity of the bulk 
of Europe was being pitted against the possibilities of 
the American factories... . The needs of war material 
were much more pressing than appeared to be realised 
This was and remained the crux of the situation, Never 
in the history of the world did so much hang upon the de- 
livery of orders. The question of securing air supremacy 
in 1942 or perhaps a month or two earlier did not seem 
to be, as in fact it was, a matter of the survival or death 
of a civilisation.” 

Several other books which, at a first glance, promise a 
rich variety of interest, Have just arrived, and I hope to 
deal with them before long. Our chief enemy's national 
character is self-portrayed in a collection of extracts from 
German writings and utterances during many centuries, 
entitled “ German versus Huw.” By Carl Brinitzer and 
Berthe Grossbard. Translated by Bernard Miall (Allen and 

Unwin; 10s. 6d.). The biographer of Field-Marshal Smuts 
tells her own life-story in “ THe NiGut 1s Lone.” By 
Sarah Gertrude Millin (Faber; 15s.). Britain’s fresh 
relations with the Arab world brought about by the war will 
stimulate the appeal of an entertaining work by a pair of 
American twin sisters—* Our ARABIAN Nicuts.” Written 
and Ilustrated by Ruth and Helen Hoffman, authors and 
artists of “‘ We Married an Englishman.” With 17 Illustra 
tions (Hale ; 12s. 6d.). Another American woman, interested 
specially in animals, gives us “ JUNGLE FRIENDS. w 
Osa Johnson (Mrs. Martin Johnson), author of ‘‘I Marriec 
Adventure.” With 30 Illustrations (Hale; 75. 6d.). 
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WREN CITY CHURCHES: FURTHER STUDIES OF BOMBED_MASTERPIECES. 


DraAwINGs BY Dennis FLANDERS. 
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ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, ALDERMANBURY—SHOWING FAGADE AS ALTERED BY NINETEENTH- 

CENTURY RESTORERS—WHOSE WOODEN SPIRE WAS DESTROYED. EVERY WREN STEEPLE SURVIVED. 
4 . 
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HE four new studies by Mr. Dennis Flanders reproduced on this page of’ further 
Wren churches in London damaged as the result of ruthless enemy air action, 
deserve the enhanced power and dignity which accrues to them from a comparison with 
the work of the eighteenth-century Venetian engraver, Piranesi, who also specialised in 
the ruins cf his time and achieved similar effects by an energetic style and bold con- 
trasts of tone. Most of the damaged City churches were ruined, of course, in the great 
Nazi fire raid of December 29, when the ancient Guildhall was wrecked, although 
happily not beyond hope of restoration —as is evident in Mr. Flanders’ drawing reprc- 
duced on page 325 of our issue for March 8. Several City churches, however, had 
suffered in earlier raids. Those of which drawings have been published in this and 
preceding issues are, with the exception of St. James, Garlickhithe, the most severely 
[Continued below on right. 
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RAID DAMAGE AT ST. STEPHEN’S, COLEMAN STREET, REBUILT BY WREN 1674-81, 
WHOSE REMARKABLE GATEWAY, WITH VIVID ALTO RELIEVO REPRESENTATION OF THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, HAPPILY ESCAPED INJURY. 
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Dene Mlarndiane, Wel sani ~ +‘ 
ST. JAMES, GARLICKHITHE, WHICH WAS ONLY SLIGHTLY DAMAGED, HAD ONE 
OF THE MOST CHARMING HANGING CLOCKS IN THE CITY. 
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THE GUILDHALL CHURCH, ST. LAWRENCE JEWRY, ONE OF WREN’S EARLIEST REBUILD- 
INGS, WHOSE BEAUTIFUL PANELLED VESTRY AND ORGAN-CASE WERE REDUCED TO ASHES. 


damaged of Wren’s London churches. Others, not included in the series, have 

also been damaged or shaken, but not to such serious extent, while three Gothic 

pre-Great Fire churches—All Hallows, Barking, St. Alban’s, Wood Street, and 
St. Giles, Cripplegate—have also been injured. 
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BAALBEK THE SPLENDID: TOWERING TEMPLES TO THE SUN. 
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THE GREAT ROMAN ACROPOLIS OF BAALBEK, WITH ITS IMMENSE TEMPLES ERECTED BY VARIOUS 
ROMAN EMPERORS—AS IT APPEARED IN ITS HEYDAY OF SPLENDOUR: A SCALE MODEL RESTORATION 
BY M. JEAN DEBS, MADE TEN YEARS AGO. 


—— ee 


PART OF THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS, SMALLER THAN THAT OF | 
BUT IN A BETTER STATE OF PRESERVATION: A MASSIVE PORTi 
DIMENSIONS INDICATED BY THE MEN STANDING ON TO! 


Se 

THE LARGEST SINGLE MEGALITH EVER CUT: A GIGANTIC BLOCK, 68 FT. IN LENGTH, CUT 

SQUARE, BUT LEFT AT THE QUARRY NEAR BAALBEK, WHERE OTHERS ALMOST AS LARGE 
FORMED PART OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER. 
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ANOTHER PART OF THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS, SHOWING THE STONE STAIR 

OF DAMASCUS: A FRAGMENT OF CARVED ENTABLATURE, INCLUDING A LION’S HEAD, FALLEN LEADING TO THE GOD’S SANCTUARY. IN THE MODEL THIS TEMPLE STAND 
FROM THE TOP OF THE COLUMNS. THE LEFT BACKGROUND. 
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Allied troops in Syria will scarcely fail to marvel at the prodigious mass of by a succession of earthquakes, the havoc wrought at Baalbek by that 

ruins at Baalbek, situate north of Damascus and along the line from Rayak 1759 being within European ken.’’ The ruins consist of two great temp 

to Homs. Towards the end of the first World War it may be recalled that with their adjoining buildings constructed within an enclosure of high walls 
Baalbek was for a time occupied by Allenby’s troops. Describing the Roman some of the stones being of gigantic size. The propylaa led to ‘a hexagona’ 
edifices, Professor Edward Robertson (in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’) court 60 metres in diameter, at the end of which was the Temple of thé 
says: ‘‘ The ruins for which Baalbek is world famous are vast and cover Sun, of which nothing remains but the foundations and six imménse columns 
an enormous area. The destruction of the mighty temple, one of the At the side of the Temple of the Sun, which the Romans in their rebuilding 
grandest architectural achievements of all time, was accomplished apparently dedicated to Jupiter WHeliopolitanus, is the smaller sanctuary called the 
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GOD AND BACCHUS; MASSIVE ROMAN RUINS; COLOSSAL STONES. 
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THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER: “ONE OF THE GRANDEST ARCHITECTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF ALL TIME.’’ A PART OF THE COLONNADE OF THE GREAT COQuRT. THE TEMPLE 


WAS INITIATED BY ANTONINUS PIUS (138-161 A.D.) 
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mple of Bacchus, because one of the doors is decorated with vines, but 
any authorities believe it was dedicated to Atargatis (identified with Demeter), 

goddess spouse of the chief god of Heliopolis. In a better state of 
eservation than that of Jupiter, the rich floral decoration used by the 


irtists of Syria and Palestine in their profuse ornament of the buildings is 


ry conspicuous. Of the forty-six columns, each 52 ft. high, forming the 
istyle, nineteen still stand, and a wonderful doorway, with jambs and 
tels, leads to the cella, or’ shrine, whose walls still stand at half their 
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AND ONLY COMPLETED UNDER CARACALLA (218-217 A.D.)- 
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original height. Of the mighty temple of Jupiter only six huge columns, 
62 ft. high, stand of the original fifty-eight. Augustus (31 B.C.- 14 A.D.) 
made Baalbek into a Roman colony. Antoninus Pius began the temple of 
Jupiter, but before his time the gods of Baalbek were famoUs aNQ Trajan 
did not disdain to consult the oracle there. The modern Baalbek, which stands 
3850 ft. above sea-level, is to-day the principal town in the Eastern Lebanon, 
with a population of about 6,000. The model of the Baalbek acropolis was 
made by a Lebanese artist, M. Jean Debs, ten years ago. 
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LARVAL STAGES OF THE CATERPILLAR TRIBE: 
By W. P. PYCRAF*!, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HIS week I want to talk about the larval stages of 
butterflies and moths, which we call “ caterpillars.” 
But to see these in their proper perspective we ought to 
compare them with the larval stages of many other and most 
diverse types of creatures. To begin with, let me say that 
the term “larva” is applied to any young animal which 
differs widely from its parents both in appearance and 
structure, so much so, indeed, that there is commonly not 
the slightest resemblance between them or in their mode of 
life. No more, however, than the broad outlines can be 
given here, for of the several groups which must be 
mentioned, the history of the larval forms of any one of 
them would more than fill this page. 

Let me begin with the Echinoderms—the star-fishes, 
sea-urchins, sea-slugs and feather-stars. These, in their 
adult form, are all as unlike as can well be, though anatomi- 
cally they show a fundamental agreement. And the same 
is true of their larve, which are microscopically small and 
transparent as glass, swimming and feeding freely at the 
surface of the sea, though as adults their wanderings are 
limited to the sea-floor. Their minute size is due to the 
small size of the eggs from which they emerge. Large eggs 
contain a sufficient store of food-yolk to enable the growing 
embryo to attain to an advanced stage before emergence, 
thus materially shortening the period of larval life. 

What is true of the Echinoderms is true also of the 
mollusca in this regard. And this is forcibly demonstrated 
by the cephalopods, or cuttle-fish tribe, which lay large eggs 
containing an ample store of food-material in the form of 
yolk on which the developing embryo builds up its body 
until it emerges fully formed. That is to say, there is no 
larval stage. The whelk (Buccinium) presents a strange 
variant on this. Everybody must have seen the adherent 
masses of its empty egg-capsules cast up by the sea. Each 
contained a number of eggs. But the young, on hatching, 
started on an orgy of cannibalism, eating one another until 
only one or two remained to emerge as young whelks. 


2. WITH PECULIAR MARKINGS BREAKING UP THE SOLID APPEARANCE OF THE 


BODY: FULL-GROWN PUSS-MOTH CATERPILLAR, SHOWN IN ITS RESTING POSITION, 


WHEN IT COMMONLY HANGS BACK DOWNWARDS. 


The back is marked by a saddle-shaped band of a purplish 

hue, edged with white. The “tail” is raised when the 

creature is alarmed, and shoots out two fine, wriggling scarlet 
threads—and a spray of formic acid. 


But the rest of the mollusca pass through more 
or less prolonged larval stages recalling those of 
the marine worms. And they display a great 
diversity in their forms, which would make but 
tedious reading. I hope, however, to describe 
and illustrate their more interesting features in 
the not-distant future. 

Larval crabs and lobsters, and their kin, are 
all free-swimming at the surface of the sea, and 
they present some astonishing changes of form 
following one another with each successive moult, 
without which there can be no growth. But 
at whatever stage they are found, one can 
at least say that they are crustaceans. Their 
chief characteristic is an armature of long 
spines, which serve, however, as well to 
lessen the tendency of the body to sink during 
the momentary pauses while the swimmerets are 
given a rest. 

Larval insects present such wide divergencies 
of form that it must suffice to-day to speak 
only of those we know as “ caterpi'Jars.” But 
apart from their evil ways, as links in the 
chain of evolution they are profoundly interesting 
owing to the wide range they present in size, 
jorm and coloration, and the part this last plays 
in affording them protection from their many 
enemies who find them juicy morsels. 


4. ASSUMING VERY DIFFERENT FORMS 
ALL OF WHICH ARE SOUTH AMERICAN: 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND BRAZIL, THE FUNCTION OF WHOSE CLUSTER OF 

SPIKED RODS, JUST BEHIND THE HEAD, IS NOT KNOWN. 


The horn at the end of the body recalls that of the Nnearly-related hawk-moth 


One may cite the large-white caterpillar as a typical 
example of one of these larval stages; and this needs no 
description, save that note should be taken of the number 







































I. THE LARVA, OR 
CATERPILLAR, OF THE 
PRIVET HAWK-MOTH 
(Sphinx ligrusti), 
THE SOLID APPEAR- 
ANCE oF WHOSE 
GRASS-GREEN BODY 
IS BROKEN UP BY 
THE OBLIQUE WHITE 
STRIPES WHICH HAVE 
A PURPLE FRONT 
EDGING. 

Besides privet, it 
feeds also on lilac, 
ash, and lauristinas. 
In some of the 
hawk - moths the 
caterpillars are very 
large and bear a 
long, curved spine 
at the end of the 
body, but whether 
it serves any use- 
ful function seems 
to be unknown. 


Photographs by 
Harold Bastin. 
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caterpillars, although placed further forwards. 


IN NEARLY-RELATED SPECIES, 
THE SYSSPHINX MOLINA 


of its legs—there are three pairs of short legs on the first 
three segments of the body behind the head and five 
cylindrical ‘* pro-legs ”” on the succeeding segments. Thes; 
play an important part in enabling the creature to climt 
about or to maintain a hold when it is feeding on the edge 
of a leaf. But in the caterpillars known as “ loopers ” only 
the hindmost pair of ‘“‘ pro-legs” are present. As a con 
sequence, in crawling progress has to be made by arching 
the body into a loop by relaxing the hold of the hindmost 
Pair of ‘‘ pro-legs” and taking a fresh hold again immediately 
behind the fixed front end. There are a large number of 
species of this tribe, and all agree in that, when resting, th¢ 
body is held motioness and standing stiffly away from its 
support so that it looks like one of the twigs amid which it is 
resting. Some, as if to lessen the strain, support the weigh 
of the body by a silken cord held in the jaws and attached 
to a twig. Not until nightfall is the hold relaxed and 
feeding begun. 

In some of the hawk-moths the caterpillars are very 
large and bear a long, curved spine at the end of the body 
but whether it serves any useful function seems to be 
unknown. The coloration in these hawk-moths is sometime 
very striking and serves to break up the solid appearance of 
the body. The privet-hawk affords a good illustration of 
this, the sides being marked by oblique white stripes with a 
purplish border. And the puss-moth is another. Like th: 
privet-hawk its resting attitude is back downwards, the 
white border to the dark saddle-shaped area of the bacl. 
quite destroying its likeness to a caterpillar so long as it 
remains still. But when alarmed, if moving, it draws in th: 
head, which forces out a fold of red skin behind it, bearing 
two black, eye-like spots, and thrusts out from the long tail 
filaments two bright-red, wriggling threads, giving the whole 
body a very forbidding appearance. The magpie-moth, on 
the other hand, is most conspicuously marked by blotches of 
black, white and orange—a “‘ warning-coloration.” It is so 
distasteful that no birds will touch it. And the same 





3. THE GROTESQUE-LOOKING CATERPILLAR OF THE LOBSTER-MOTH, WHOSE FRON 
LEGS—HERE FOLDED UP — ARE SPREAD OUT WHEN ALARMED, AND WHICH, BEI 


OF GREAT LENGTH, GIVE THE HEAD-END TI! 
APPEARANCE OF A BIG SPIDER. 
The tail, thrust forwards over the back, gives it a formida 
appearance, 


is true of the caterpillar of the cinnabar-mot 
—black and yellow. Black, red and_ yellov 


variously combined, are commonly ‘flaunte 
by animals with a nauseous taste. A fe 
fall victims to experiments by young bird 


but for the 
wide berth! 
Some biologists are still convinced of the al 
sufficiency of ‘“‘ Natural Selection” as an expla: 
ation of the mysteries of Evolution, and one « 
two even go so far as to contend that the evolu 
tion of the Lepidoptera in itself supplies all the 
evidence we need! Nevertheless, there are many 
agencies at work in this mysterious process. T: 
keep, now, to these larve : it will surely not explain 
« the extraordinary “ armature” of caterpillars like 
Syssphinx (Fig. 4). What brought into being that 
strange bundle of rods rising up just behind the 
head ? Among nearly-related species we find strik- 
ing differences in their form, as for example, where 
the shaft of the rod terminates in a bulb covered 
with prickles, and in another case where*the rod 
ends in a fork with long, thin prongs, each 
terminating in a slender filament. All that we 


future these give the wearers 


OF can say of them at present is that they must be re 


garded as ‘“‘ exuberances of growth.” There is, 1? 
short, no evidence that Natural Selection has bad 
any part in bringing these strange appendages into 
being, or in determining their course of growth. 
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DUNLOP 


6 


SERVICE '9 THE COUNTRY AN D 


CONVEYOR & 
ELEVATOR BELTING 
TRANSMISSION BELTING 


COAL CUTTER HOSE 
SUCTION HOSE 
PNEUMATIC PICK HOSE 
COKE QUENCHER HOSE 


EBONITE MOULDINGS 
PUMP LININGS 


RUBBER LINED CHUTES 
WASHERS, SHEET 
INSERTION, VALVES, Etc. 


DUNLOPILLO KNEE 
and ELBOW PADS 


MINER’S LAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


RUBBER APRONS 
RUBBER BOOTS 


No phase of industry calls for greater endurance in men and machinery than that of 
mining. In the supply of rubber equipment, which must survive the most exacting conditions, 
it is natural that Dunlop should play a leading part. 

Dunlop service to mining covers all the usua] and many unusual applications of rubber 
and as well as supplying the innumerable standard rubber products, much of the best 
Dunlop service is of the ‘‘bespoke’’ class. By ‘‘measuring up”’ individual problems and 
producing rubber products expressly to meet those problems in their highly specialised 
factories, Dunlop renders a unique service to industry. 


DUNLOP 
IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 


* DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 


FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 





DUNLOP SERVES Mining 
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. THE ANSWER LIES IN 


Rotting wood 
ocee- OF Good 
Sound Timber? 





YOUR HANDS—ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 





No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 


against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 


all the enemies of timber—Solignum 
Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, 
Preservative, used 
world for more than thirty-five years. 


Stain. 


the 


Wood Preserving 


leading Wood 
throughout the 





woOoD 


PRESERVING 
AND WHITE ANT DESTROYER 


STAIN 





FREE: 


SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD A8 





SOLIGNUM LTD., 
rept Ss 





DONINGTON 
OFFICE: 


STRAND, 
LAN E, 


LONDON, W.,C.2 
CALCUTTA 


HOUSE, 
2 5, 


NORFOLK STREET, 
SWALLOW 























RUM-FIZZ 


PLEASE ys 
— [ i= 





THE LONG DRINK 
THAT SATISFIES 














OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia’ 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or |. 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols « 
‘EX PORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices” 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 

















my BRAEMARsare 
wearing out, too! 


Which will last longer—the war or 
your Braemars? Make sure—ask 
her to send your Braemar Sports- 
wear and Underwear for a ‘Stitch- 
in-Time’. This new service will 
repair, re-shape, or whatever you 
want; and this applies to Ladies’ 
Braemar garments, too. Ask your 
Braemar retailer about it, or write 
to the address below for booklet 
giving full details. 


SEND THEM TO THE 





SERVICE 


(THROUGH YOUR RETAILER) 


INNES, HENDERSON & COMPANY LIMITED, 
HAWICK, SCOTLAND 


Smokers’ 
‘Fur’ 


How fo detect it — 
How fo prevent it 











Try this now. Run your tongue round 
your mouth—do you notice it... a rough 
woolly feeling ? Smokers’ fur has got a hold, 
and is staining your teeth. But don't 
worry, you can stop this fur from ruining 
the look of your teeth. 

Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused | 
excess acid in the mouth. Kill the acid and 
you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to destroy mouth acid ? 12,000 dentists sa‘ 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid is the 
most effective antacid known. They recom 
mend smokers to use the toothpaste contain 
ing * Milk of Magnesia ’— the only toothpast« 
containing it-—+Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

Commence fighting mouth acid to-night. Get a tube 
of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your teeth 
with it each night and morning. Then you'll feel 
the difference ; no more morning mouth; no moré 
stale breath. Instead you’ll have teeth which look 
clean, feel clean, are clean; a sweet mouth to give 
new zest to smoking. A mouth that will say Good 
morning! and mean it. 


7id., 1/1 and 1/10} (including Purchase Tax) 
Sold everywhere. 


Phillips’ 


Dental Magnesia 








He ‘Milk of Magnesia’ te the trade mark of Philips’ preperation of 
Magnesia. 
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‘them ; the pockets, and the things they contain ;_ the 


June 21, 1941 
Everything of 
Military Importance 











The jackets, and the Sam Browne belts which surround | 


shoes and the socks to go inside them ; the greatcoats, 
and the badges which differentiate them ; the caps and 


the insignia which distinguish them. We have the 


uniform situation well in hand— 
just a part of the 
Austin Reed Service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 ° Aldershot, Bath, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford. 
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Why should I buy 3°% Savings Bonds ? 


What are the advantages of this investment ? 


How 1s this interest paid ? 


What do 3°% Savings Bonds cost ? 


How do I buy them ? 


Gilt-edged: 


medium term 


Because it is the imperative duty of us all 
to save and lend our money to the State 
—for as long as possible. 


It is a full Trustee Security on which you 
will receive interest at the rate of 3% per 
annum as long as you hold it. The State 
has the option to redeem your bonds at 
par from 1955 onwards and must do so in 
1965 at the latest. 


It is paid half-yearly on the 15th February 
and 15th August. Interest accrues from 
date of purchase. 


Price of Issue is £100 per cent.; payment 
in full on application. No limit to holdings. 


The Bonds are continuously on tap until 
further notice. Ask your Bank or Stock- 
broker for prospectus and application form. 





There is also for this Security a Post Office Issue 
and a Trustee Savings Bank Issue. Maximum 
Subscription £1000. Full details from any Savings 
Bank Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank respectively. 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee, London: 
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UNIFORM by 
BURBERRYS 





There is a definable expression of comfort and 
smartness in all Burberry tailored designs for the 
women’s auxiliary forces. They indicate a con- 
sistency of craftsmanship, individuality of touch, 


a sense of weather security allied to durability. 


Grams: Prices and full particulars 
BURBERRY, LESQUARE, LONDON. on request. Please quote 
Phone: WHltehall 3343. No. WU.52. 


BURBERR YS... toxvox sw 


Aldershot and _ Basingstoke 
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Sparklets Syphons have particular advantages these days, 
perhaps the more important being economy and convenience ; 
but like many other desirable things they may not immediately 
be available “ on demand”. Our first duty is to manufacture 
and supply articles of real national importance and simul- 
taneously to increase our Export trade in support of the 
Nation’s export drive. There’s a steady allocation available 
for the home market, and it is more than likely that your 
requirements will be met. 


Sparklets 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 


RENOVATION & REPAIR SERVICE Old 
Sparklets Syphons can be renovated 
or repaired quickly, and at moderate 
cost. Forward to Sparklets Ltd., or 
write for particulars. 





SPARKLETS LIMITED, 
2 BE Toe a 


DEPT. L, 





WR 288 Ge AS 





Ensuring utmost engine-efficiency and economy, thanks 


chiefly to their unique gas-tight construction** Champion Sparking Plugs 
are daily and hourly contributing vitally to the maintenance of the highest 
possible performance of all mechanised units where dependability is essential. 


CHAM PION srarxinc pwucs 


*The SILLMENT Seal, exclusive to Champion, prevents gas-leakage. 
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BEST FITTING UNIFORMS 


@ Made throughout on the 
premises by expert 
West-End tailors. 


@ Only the best heavy 
weight materials used. 


@ Complete stock of all 
accessories. 


@ Special facilities for 


payment. 


MILITARY TAILORS FOR 130 YEARS 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


H. J. NICOLL & CO. LTD. 120 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1 ‘Phone : REGent 1951 


ALSO AT SHRIVENHAM—ALDERSHOT—LLANDRINDOD WELLS BLACKPOOL— 
MORECAMBE ILKLEY AND RICHMOND, YORKS. 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodic al is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 


be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade-exccpt at the full retail price of 1s. 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise € sposed 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Famous QUEENS 






HIGHLAND 


| 71 
Tscoten wiiskvd 
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She Queen's Bays (2" DRAGOON GUARDS) 


The 3rd Regiment of Horse was raised in 1685. Called Princess of Wales’ Own 
Regiment of Horse in 1715; the Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Horse in 1729 
and the 2nd (Queen's) Regiment of Dragoon Guards in 1746. Ordered to be 
mounted on bay horses and called Queen's Bays in 1767. Qualities common 
only to a particularly fine strain of horses, gave a name to the regiment. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


owes its distinction to qualities common only to the very fine 
whiskies of which it is blended — mellownes’ and flavour induced 
by age. 

These exceptional whiskies are the product of long established 
distilleries owned by the largest independent distillers in Scotland. 








MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH; EDINBURGH, also GLASGOW and LONDON 
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VICTIMS OF 


PYORRHOEA! 








Guard against it- 
THIS EASY WAY! 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 

Thousands of dentists use Forhans Anti- 
pyorrhoea Astringent. Thousands of them re- 
commend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice which contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea 
Astringent. Don’t let pyorrhoea claim you as a 
victim. Guard against it now— 
before it is too late! See your 
dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 













‘Rie 
“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT”.. 


ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 
“ BERMALINE ” BREAD 


VBB has the plus of Wheatmeal plus the strength giving 
properties of “Bermaline” Pure Extract of Malt. 
ASK ; ‘ 
# : 





er, or write Bermaline, lairley Street, 
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For 





over half a century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have maintained their 


reputation as the world’s finest cigarettes — 


a good reason why thev 
are preferred by critical 


smokers everywiiere. 
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#) JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820 —still going strong 


1 use, t, New Oxford Street, London, W.C,1. SATURDAY 
d-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 19° 
and edin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania 





